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From the Director 


As Director of the Ecumenical Christian Centre | am glad to 
welcome this first issue of Theology for Our Times. | commend it 
warmly to all our friends and in particular to past and present 
participants at the Indian School of Ecumenical Theology (ISET). 


The decision to bring out this Journal was taken largely due 
to the initiative and enthusiasm of the Rev. Dr M.A. Thomas, 
Founder-Director of the ECC and the President, till his death in 
June 1993, of the ISET. He was convinced of the need to theolog- 
ically address "the spiritual pluralism in the Indian context" and 
to deal with "the Concerns of Wider Ecumenism" through the 
pages of a journal. He was also convinced that such a journal 
could contribute in a variety of ways to follow up the work of the 
ISET. 


An editorial committee was formed early last year. At its very 
first meeting it was decided that the journal should be published 
bi-annually, and that each issue should deal with a specific 
theme. | 


The fact that it was further decided to devote the very first 
issue to "Theology in Context" and the second to "Mission in 
Context" is significant. It means that what was being planned was 
not a rehash of old theological themes; we wanted to make a 
conscious effort to clarify and highlight the contexts which theol- 
ogy must address -- and transform. 


Theologians and students of theology form only a small group 
of specialists. They and all other God-seekers believe that theol- 
ogy has a message for the world and its many ills. But the 
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language that is normally employed to express theological truths 
remains beyond the reach of ordinary people. As a layman | have 
often wondered why theology, which sets out to tell us about God 
and God's purposes for the world, does not communicate to us. 
The gap between liberation theology and actual acts of liberation, 
between a theology of communication and communication itself, 
between a theology of reconciliation and practical peace-making, 
needs to be bridged, and it is my hope that Theology for Our 
Times will make a humble contribution towards this end of relating 
theology to the life we live in our specific contexts. 


lf that is to happen, theology must not only speak to us and. 
our times: it should also involve us, and deal with the issues we 
face, as we live our lives from day to day as persons in commu- 
nities. 


Whatever contribution this new venture can make towards | 
that end will depend entirely on your co-operation as readers and 
writers. | 


14 May 1994 
Mithra G. Augustine 


Editorial 


A personal note 


In the last days, according to the prophecy of Joel, “Your old 
men shall dream dreams, and your young men shall see visions." 


In the case of the Rev. Dr M.A. Thomas, dreams were not 
confined to old age, or visions to youth. He had them all through 
his life. Quite a few of his visions have been translated into 
movements, and a number of his dreams have come true. 


Theology for Our Times was one of his dreams. For years he 
had thought and talked about it. During the last two years of his 
life he talked about it every time we met. | listened, but did not say 
much in response. | knew, and | am sure he knew that | knew, that 
he was preparing the ground to ask me to edit the journal. 


But | wondered whether such a journal had much of a future 
in the present theological climate in India. The Indian Journal of 
Theology is dead. Religion and Society is moribund. Except fora 
- couple of Roman Catholic publications, in the world of journals 
there is little theological presence. 


The much talked-about action/reflection prescription pro- 
duced little action and even less reflection. Story-telling theol- 
ogy, though a good deal has been said about it in theological 
circles, has given us neither stories nor theology. 


For several years | was editor of the World Council of Churches’ — 
quarterly journal, The Ecumenical Review. | was eager to include 


in it articles by Indian theologians. Those who could write, except 
for a few - very few - older theologians, would not. That was 
disappointing. What was even more frustrating was that those 
who had nothing to say regularly assailed us with reams of 
unsolicited irrelevance. 


So | was sceptical. | suspected that teachers of theology in 
our country were so busy teaching theology that they had no time 
to reflect on what they were teaching, and students so busy 
learning theology that they had no time to tell others of what they 
were learning. 


But Dr Thomas persisted, as he always did. There were 
meetings at the Ecumenical Christian Centre to which | was 
invited. The objectives of the journal were defined, themes dis- 
cussed and writers identified. The first issue, it was decided, will 
deal with concerns related to the contextualization of theology. | 
was never asked to edit the journal, but by then it was assumed 
that | would. 


All that was several months ago. Shortly after plans were 
finalised for the publication of the journal, Dr Thomas died. But Dr 
Mithra Augustine, Director of the ECC, and Fr Rosario Narchison, 
Dean of the Indian School of Ecumenical Theology, were deter- 
mined that the plan should go ahead. So, at last, here we are. 


A contextual comment 


Our theme is “Theology in Context”. The articles included 
here explain and illustrate what it means. There is no need to 
anticipate what they say. | cannot add to what they say because 
| am not a theologian, only a layman with a certain interest in 
theological writings. 


All | want to do is to sound a lay note of caution - that the 
proliferation of theologies should not result in the decimation of. 
theology. 


Kosuke Koyamma coined the expression “Water Buffalo 
Theology” when he was serving as a missionary in Thailand. 
“Coconut Theology” makes sense to the people of the Pacific 
Islands. These and similar expressions represent an attempt to 
relate what we believe to where and how we live our lives. 
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Liberation theology developed out of the existential context 
of abject poverty and deprivation experienced by the vast major- 
ity of people in Latin American countries. The theology of dia- 
logue grew out of the context of plurality of faiths. Black, Dalit, 
Minjung and Feminist theologies have similar existential bases 
and rationale. So have theologies of communication, environ- 
ment, and so on. 


All these theologies have enriched the theological scene. 
They have enabled us, ordinary people, to participate in the 
theological enterprise and understand something of what God 
wants us to do and be. They have brought theology out of its 
esoteric isolation. They have, to that extent, demystified theology. 


But, in that process, have they ceased to be recognizable as 
theology? 


Theology, after all, is discourse on God. It is God-talk. Dalit 
theology is talk about God from the perspective of the Dalit 
people, out of their experience of oppression and exploitation and 
their aspiration for liberation. So is feminist theology. But do they 
not sometimes make absolute claims for themselves? Surely 
Black theology does not mean “talk about the God in charge of the 
black people of the world”, and feminist theology does not mean 
“talk about the God in charge of the concerns of women’. | have 
wondered from time to time whether we are not beginning to think 
of God as we think of our cabinet ministers with their separate 
portfolios - for defence, home, industry, communication and so 
on! 


Theology in context is crucially important. But we should not 
absolutise our context. Nor should we accommodate our theology 
to it. We need to make sure, with humility, persistence and faith, 
that what is in context remains theology. Otherwise we may well 
end up by reducing God to an instrument of our futilities. 


A letter published in The Guardian Weekly described Veritatis 
Splendor, the recent papal encyclical, as “a document of spectac- 
ular irrelevance”. The complaint of the writer is that the letter is 
not contextual. | have now read the “Splendour of Truth”, that 
long-awaited encyclical dealing with “certain fundamental ques- 
tions about the Church’s moral teaching”.! think the encyclical is 
very contextual, in the sense that it addresses the frightening 
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relativization of values and norms in our time. But it is unhelpful 
because its transactions with the context lack understanding and 


compassion. 


When people ask the Church the questions raised by 
their consciences, when the faithful in the Church turn 
to their Bishops and Pastors, the Church's reply con- 

- tains the voice of Jesus Christ, the voice of the truth 
about good and evil. Inthe words spoken by the Church 
there resounds, in people’s inmost being, the voice of 
God who “alone is good” (cf Mt. 19:17), who alone “is 
love” (I Jn. 4:8,16). 


That too takes the context seriously. But only to dismiss it as 
irrelevant. It seems to project the Church, hierarchically ordered, 
understood as bishops and pastors, as the sole custodian of 
theological truth. At the other extreme, contextual theologies may 
well be tempted to throw the baby out with the bathwater, and to 
make the claim that the context alone is the repository of all 
theological truth. 


Dr Thomas’s dream has come true, with this first issue of 
Theology For Our Times. Whether it will also be the last will 
depend entirely on our readers, their responses and their contri- 
butions. 


Prominent among the readers, in Dr Thomas’s dream, were 
participants, past and present, in the Indian School of Ecumenical 
Theology. It is our hope that they will not only read but also write, 
and thus make sure that the journal continues to appear, and 
make the kind of contribution Dr Thomas had in mind. 


T.K. Thomas 


THEOLOGY IN CONTEXT: 
WHAT AND WHY? 


- = * 
J. Rosario Narchison 


There is no reason why “theology” should remain the exclu- 
sive domain of a professional few. Is it not a fact that all human 
beings, especially the ordinary and the powerless among them, 
knowingly or unknowingly seek God and reflect in their own way 
on the life-related implications of their God-encounter? What is 
theology if not reflection on this God-encounter? For our pur- 
pose, let us take such reflection on God-encounter as a provision- 
al definition of theology. 


God-encounter is available to every human being, and re- 
flection on it is possible for all. Thus theology is being lived by all, 
while a professional few give it verbal articulation, often in ab- 
stract concepts which do not quite correspond to the concrete 
contexts and life-situations of people. The demand today is to 
liberate theology from such abstract and esoteric thought sys- 
tems and relate it to actual life. The demand, in other words, is for 
contextual theology or theology in context. 


Before we deal in detail with the nature of and rationale for 


such theology in context, its what and why, it would be useful to 
cast a quick glance at some of the general trends in theology (not 


* Rev. Dr J. ROSARIO NARCHISON is presently the Dean of the Indian School 
of Ecumenical Theology at the ECC, Whitefield, Bangalore. 
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merely in Christian theology) until recent times so that we might 
be better prepared to appreciate our concern. 


Prevailing trends 


1. Until recently one could speak of God, and in that sense do 
theology, without reference to any specific human situations. God 
was totally independent of the world and the human. Theology , as 
the old definition in the West went, was “faith in search of rational 
expression” (fides quaerens intellectum). Among other related 
slogans were: Credo ut intelligam (| believe so that | may under- 
stand) and even Credo quia absurdum (| believe because it is 
absurd). 


Thus the starting point for theology in the West was faith in 
God. It was not much different elsewhere. Though in the actual 
lives of all peoples faith as an act was one of surrender (Islam), 
hope, trust, enlightenment, vision, knowledge and much more, for 
the purpose of rationality faith was reduced by theologians largely 

to the intellectual plane. Thus to have faith in God came to mean 
~ acquiring knowledge about God. Conversely, God’s primary 
function was considered to be that of Revealer. God the Revealer 
became the object of knowledge. To grow in faith was to know 
more about God who was said to have terminated his self-disclo- 
sure (revelation) at a certain point of time in history. 


In some traditions the revelations of the God-reality were 
said to have been remembered (Smriti) or captured in words by 
ancient seers and transmitted to posterity orally or/and in written 
forms. The task of theology was only to explicate the Smriti and 
preserve it in the form of sutras, slokas, suras, and sententiae - 
often in esoteric terms. Preservation was deemed more neces- 
sary than re-interpretation for the needs of different times and 
places. 


Teaching, and more importantly, learning theology, there- 
fore, became the prized privilege of a few - the Christian clergy in 
the West and the members of a priestly class in India. Relating 
theology to real life contexts did not appear as a major concern of 
religions in general. Whenever such a concern asserted itself 
through protest movements these were dismissed as heretical. 
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2 God remained the sole topic of theological discourse. The 
world of time and space, the world with its problems and possibil- 
ities, the world of actual human contexts and situations did not 
receive much space in theology. In the case of Christian theology, 
for example, the areas of study were all God-centred and rather 
limited in number : One God, Triune God, Christology (mostly the 
divinity of Christ), Ecclesiology (about the Church), Sacramentology, 
and the like. Even when discoursing about the Church, made up 
of human beings, the tendency was to dwell at length on an 
abstract and idealised Church rather than on actual Church com- 
munities. While theology spoke of the one, holy, catholic and 
apostolic Church, in reality the churches remained divided, sinful, 
parochial and unfaithful to the apostolic teaching. Realities such 
as poverty, economics, political processes, exploitative cultures 
and plurality of faiths did not enter the purview of theology. Pre- 
occupation with the one tended to diminish the theologian’s inter- 
est in the contexts of the many. 


Theologies did speak of the world - but mostly about its maya 
(illusory) nature and of life being an endless cycle of births and an 
insurmountable obstacle to perfect union with God. Christian 
theology was no better in this regard. It felt at home with a sinful 
world and a totally corrupted human nature - massa damnata 
(damned mess!) as it was denounced by Augustine, Martin Luther 
and several present-day revival preachers. Moreover, the sins 
that received the attention of theology were mostly individual acts 
of men and women and not the sinful schemes of powerful lobbies 
and societal structures that continue to diminish the quality of 
human existence. 


3. Such theology generally “developed” more in reaction to 
external threats and internal distortions than in response to the 
ever arising new questions and new contexts. This was particular- 
ly true of Christian theology. The major differences between the 
theologies of the Catholic and Protestant traditions. are best 
understood in terms of mutual fear and mutual reaction. Theology 
in all religions have been polemical and apologetic. This applies 
also to the theological differences among the sub-sects within the 
orthodox Hindu community such as the Brahmins of Smartha, 
Madheva and Vaishnava traditions. Theology for its survival needed 
enemies to annihilate and converts to win. 
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4. More importantly, all theologies in the past assumed hu- 
man beings to be the same everywhere and at all times, and thus 
claimed to be universally applicable. Theology was considered a 
science that was dispassionately verifiable, like any other scien- 
tific discipline, by means of philological, historical, psychological 
and sociological tools. The underlying assumption was that every 
human being, from whatever religion, class or circumstance, 
perceived reality in the same way and reflected on his/her God- 
encounter in the same way. 


Theologians claimed to be neutral and objective in their 
profession! A further assumption was that theology was subject to 
almost no influence from the socio-economic and politico-cultural 
contexts of the times. 


This unidimensionality unfortunately seems to be endemic to 
several secular ideologies as well. Capitalism assumes that "De- 
velopment” will everywhere go through the same stages of capital 
accumulation, technological advancement, free market and mass 
consumption. Marxian Communism too laboured under dogmatic 
assumptions about human nature and human needs. The power of 
the particular contexts was lost sight of in almost all ideologies 
and theologies. 


5. In the past, the claim of universalism led not only to a lack 
of concern for particular contexts but even to an obsession with 
one’s own “particular universalism”! By that | mean that the 
theology of a particular group or religion was explained by means 
of mere self-reference. No cross-reference with the theology of 
other groups was deemed possible or necessary. In fact, any 
comparative study of theologies and religions was often con- 
demned as “syncretism”. Emphasis was on how a religion viewed 
the world and not on how the world viewed that religion. Thus 
universal theologies promoted parochialism! Convergence and 
cross-fertilization of theologies have been anathema until recently. 


The reason was that theology was more concerned about 
identity than with relevance. There was a sincere fear of dilution 
énd distortion, if universal theology were required to listen to 
particular cultures and contexts. Hence legitimacy was not easily 
granted to separate theologies for such vulnerable segments of 
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humanity as the poor and the women, the Dalits in India and the 
blacks in North America. Pluralism in theology was a hesitant 
concession to people living in multi-religious contexts. The ideal, 
of course, was a unitary and universal theology valid for all 
contexts. 


6. A paradoxical fall-out of all this was that theology, to be 
universally applicable, had to be produced under strict supervi- 
sion in one place within one school of thought. Thus Christian 
theology in third-world countries was in effect a relaying station of 
Western notions. Creativity springing up from out of different 
contexts was positively discouraged. G.V.Job, a member of the 
“Madras Rethinking Group” which called for a contextual Chris- 
tian theology in India in the 1930s, reported the interesting and by 
the same token shocking case of one Mr Webb, a Christian 
missionary who, while compiling a book of hymns for the Tamil 
Christian community, compelled the great poet Vedanyagam Sastriar 
to change the words and rhymes of his hymns to suit the mission- 
ary’s theology. Job further remarked that “when a promising poet 
or writer is taken and put through a theological seminary, the poet 
in him is dead by the time he becomes a good evangelist or 
pastor.” He also regretted that the Christian community in India 
has “not even an indigenous heresy to show that serious thoughts...are 
simmering in its mind.”' 


This was the scene till recently. Today it is fast changing. 
Pluralism is no more acknowledged as a concession to the periph- 
eral but as the very way of the divine. Relevance has become a 
central concern of several theologians. Theology in context is the 
demand of the day. 


What is theology in context ? 


From what has been said thus far, we could first indicate in 
very general terms what theology in context is not: it is not a 
theology that is intelligible only to the elite and the educated; it is. 
not a theology that originates from a static deposit of doctrines 
or faith statements: it does not stop with discourse about God 
alone, it does not ignore the world and its realities, it does not fear 
insights from other religions; it is not blind to the fact of plurality 
in religion and plurality of theologies within the same religion; it 
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is not imported from elsewhere as universally applicable. 


What then is it in positive terms ? The following description 
includes also the potentialities of such a theology for the future. 


1. Theology is always provisional in nature and never a fin- 
ished product or rounded-up discipline that would be true for all 
seasons and times. This, for two reasons. First, even with the 
finest theological tools our knowledge of the mystery of God and 
God’s purpose can only be tentative and provisional. Secondly, 
contexts change and so too must theology. The world today is in 
constant flux, and rapid changes are the order. Theology in 
context is meant not only to give new answers to the old questions 
of humanity but also to listen to the new questions arising from 
ever new contexts and from the newly awakened segments of 
humanity. As the Second Vatican Council of the Catholic Church 
rightly acknowledged, 


the human race has passed from a rather static con- 
cept of reality to a more dynamic, evolutionary one. In 
consequence, there has arisen a new series of prob- 
lems, a series as important as can be, calling for new 
efforts of analysis and synthesis.° 


Moreover, theology is more often about the hopes and dreams 
of human beings than about the transcendent, transpersonal God. 
True theology is in one sense authentic anthropology (anthropos 
means man). Theology changes as human hopes and dreams 
change in new contexts and life situations. Thus provisionality, 
along with a deep sense of humility and a spirit of openness to 
new contexts, is a primary mark of theology in context. 


2.|t is a theology from below. It starts from concrete social 
reality and moves on with social analysis and faith reflections. Its 
motivating force, of course, is faith in God. But it is a faith that 
does not dabble in abstruse concepts but comes to grips with 
God's world in action. It is theology made relevant for the times. 
It includes within its purview all areas of human concern and 
offers theological insights. Thus theology in context can be fem- 
inist theology, dalit theology, black theology and so on. 
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3. Contextualisation is sometimes called incluturation or 
indigenization. Do they mean the same thing ? They mean the 
same thing if the term “culture” is taken to include the socio- 
economic and politico-cultural contexts in which a people live. 
The expression “theology in context”, however, seems to be more 
inclusive than  inculturation or indigenisation. Inculturation is 
often understood very superficially as giving expression to Chris- 
tian doctrines and worship in one’s own culture and language. 
Here the culture of a people in a particular context becomes 
merely a tool, whereas in the contextualisation of theology the 
very socio-economic life situations and their cultural expressions 
become the point of departure for theologizing and the object of 
transformative praxis. Inculturation in India often conjures up 
images of stea/thy appropriation of Vedic and Upanishadic themes 
and vocabulary for Christian use. Or the use of Hindu symbols. 
The implicit claim is that all nobler forms of culture, found among 
people anywhere in the world, belong by right to Christianity 
which alone can give them meaning before God.’ This was evident 
in the attitude of almost all the Christian champions of inculturation 
from Roberto de Nobili (d.1653) onwards.‘ The “Evangelicals” 
who have recently started speaking of “cross-cultural communi- 
cation of Christ” seem to be using the term inculturation in this 
rather presumptuous sense.° 


Theology in context is more than theology in an indigenous 
culture. Context is more than culture. Context is not a form, but 
the “place”, technically called /ocus, of theology. Context is 
replete with divine presence. Context is not to be used but 
changed. Theology in context is more akin to liberation theology 
than to the theology of inculturation. It is in this context that the 
Sri Lankan theologian Aloysius Pieris seems to distinguish the 
“inculturationists” from the liberation th sologians, and raises the 
question : “Do inculturationists believe that voluntary poverty, 
when leavened by the liberative essence of Asian religions, could 
serve as a prophetic posture and a political strategy against 
enforced poverty, as it did in Gandhi's own case?”® In other 
words, he is wondering if incultured theology could become a 
concretely contextual theology. 


Historically, the theme of inculturation has led to downplaying 
the significance of the context for theologizing. The reason was 
the inability to see anything godly outside Christ. Thus G.V.Job, 
whom we referred to above, wrote in 1937: 
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And as long as organised Christianity does not wholly 
forget the art of drawing upon this Fountainhead of 
vitalising energy (Jesus Christ), it can be depended 
upon to manifest the capacity for selective adaptation 
to any new environment, in which the determining 
agency will be Christianity itself and not the new envi- 


ronment.’ 


This is the thinking among the inculturationists in general : 
the context (called ‘environment’ in the above quote) has only a 
subservient role in matters theological and it is valued for its 
usefulness for the cultural window-dressing of Christianity. Here 
culture seems to be accidental and dispensable. On the contrary, 
in contextual theology the context is the starting point and the 
subject matter of theology. Context is not utilized in such a 
theology. The title of Job’s article says it all: “How far can the 
Church utilize the cultural inheritances found in India?” 


4.lt is a praxis-centred theology. Context primarily means 
social practice. The term “context” pulls you out of your closed 
inwardness. It points to what is actually happening out there in 
society. It is in the real life of struggles and hopes that God- 
encounter primarily takes place. The “experience” of God in 
prayer and worship, in scripture reading and contemplation, can 
only be of secondary importance. These derive their meaning and 
inspiration from the real encounter with God in a concrete con- 
text. Theology, then, cannot be a set of propositions or commen- 
taries. To be true to itself, it should aim at transforming the 
context. We need to change our context and not be content with 
speculations. Thus theology in context is bound up with the 
transformative praxis. In transforming the environment, it trans- 
forms the theologian himself or herself. You cannot theologize 
contextually and remain the same person. Theology in context 
therefore is more a programme, a project for action. This action 
would not be merely human, but theandric, springing from a God 
(theos) - man (aner) encounter. It is in this sense that promoters 
of contextual theology speak of doing theology rather than teach- 
ing or learning theology. | ; 


Theology in context, by its very nature, promotes a subver- 
Sive praxis through challenging the traditional value systems of 
society, just as Jesus’ own theology attempted to do. The core of 
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the theology of Jesus was a call to revolutionary praxis which was 
encoded in the expression “kingdom of God”. A Bible scholar in 
India tends to translate Kingdom of God as “Revolution of God”.® 


5. Theology in context is committed theology - in sharp con- 
trast to the neutral, “ scientific” and ahistorical theology of yester- 
years. To be a theologian is not a profession, but a vocation. It Is 
a call to remain committed to the service of God and God's 
people, especially the weaker ones. Commitment is integral to 
contextual theology. This is reflected in the growing number of 
women and activists who study theology not for the sake of 
ordination to priesthood but for deepening their commitment to 
God’s project of hope for humankind. 


6. Theology in context is usually multi-dimensional. It is no 
more a prisoner to the unidimensional speculative monologue in 
prosaic language. It is theology expressed through such symbols 
as folklore, poetry, drama, music, dance, painting and sculpture. 
Contexts alone provide these vibrant symbols. 


7. Theology in context is ecumenical in the real sense of the 
term. It deals with the oikoumene, the inhabited earth with its 
earthly realities, Ecumenism, for the sake of easy comprehen- 
sion, is often translated as universalism. It is, however, a paradox 
that there can be no universal without the particular, no universal 
theology without contextual theology. Theology in context does 
not mean theology held captive within a narrow context. Context 
can be local as well as global. Interestingly enough, we are told 
that it was an ecumenical programme - the theological Education 
Fund, launched by the world Council of Churches - that first 
introduced in Christian theological circles such terms as ‘con- 
text’, ‘contextuality’ and ‘contextualization .° 


Contextual theology is not the opposite of universal theolo- 
gy. We do need a theology which is common to all humankind. 
The permanent elements of this theology such as God, human sin, 
divine help (grace), and salvation (moksha) are not relativised in 
contextual theology. They are only made concrete, relevant, and 
meaningful in particular contexts. There is no ground for the fear 
that every contextual theology in its turn will claim to be universal 
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and absolutist. There can be many theologies and all of them are 
provisional, as everything in the universe is. 


Why contextual theology ? 


The what and the why usually overlap. While describing the 
new dimension of a theology in context we could not avoid 
mentioning a few reasons why we need it. One important reason 
mentioned there is the need for theology to be praxis-centred. 
Praxis is possible only within a concrete context or situation. For 
the sake of clarity we shall indicate briefly some other reasons 
here. 


1. The very making of theology is the first reason for its 
contextualisation. Has there been any theology at any point of 
time which was not influenced by the needs of the times? In other 
words, can anyone reflect upon Godly matters while remaining 
suspended in mid-air having no contact whatsoever with earthly 
contexts? 


Contextuality is inescapable in theology. The holy scriptures 
of all religions developed out of real earthly contexts. The Hindu 
religion of our forefathers will become richer in content and more 
meaningful to us today if only we search for the historical contexts 
of our scriptures - the earthly and politico-cultural concerns that 
formed the context of their formulation and reformulation over the 
centuries. Similar tasks await the interpretation of the Bible, the 
Quran, the Adi Granth and so on. 


Contextualisation enters Christian theology from its very 
inception. The first to emerge in written form, namely the letters 
of Paul, reveal contextual accommodation to the political powers 
that be, and to such prevailing notions as flesh, spirit, principali- 
ties and authorities. The biographies of Jesus known as the 
Gospels are acknowledgedly collections of “bits and pieces” of 
earlier oral or/and written traditions. Now we have inthe Gospels 
only those bits and pieces that corresponded to the needs of the 
times. The Gospel according to Mathew, for example, should 
really mean “Gospel according to the needs of the Matthean 
community.” 
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The process of contextualisation of Christian theology con- 
tinued for over a thousand years through the Roman and West 
European phases of its history, till Western Christianity from 16th 
century onwards, in tune with the racial policy of the European 
colonial masters, decided on exporting its own theology to places 
and countries all over the world. Thus Christian theology in third- 
world countries became potted plants, divorced from the contexts 
of the people and limited in relevance. There is no reason why 
contextualisation, which is the heart of all theology, should not be 
resumed in all earnestness once again. 


2. An important task of theology is to expose human preten- 
sions to the divine in all religions. In other words, theology should 
assist in verifying whether certain teachings in a particular reli- 
gion are of divine origin (de jure divino as Western theology calls 
it) or are merely accretions from history. In this sense, we need 
theology to critique religion. In fact, it is said that all criticism 
begins with the criticism of religion (through an authentic theolo- 


gy, | suppose). 


Theology in general failed to fulfill this function mainly be- 
cause it was at the service of institutionalised religions. Institu- 
tions feel at home with abstract and ahistorical theologies. Only 
a theology which addresses the problems and possibilities of a 
given context can serve as a critique of religion. 


3. The third reason has to do with a proper understanding of 
the reality of faith. Theology, as an old definition goes, is the 
verbal articulation of faith. Now faith cannot be just an intellectual 
assent to certain statements about God. In that case, theology 
(statements) would be prior to faith! 


Faith is commitment to the God who encounters us. Commit- 
ment to and faith in God cannot be partial. Faith is a self-giving 
act, conveying to God our whole reality here on earth and within 
our history. A theology that makes faith explicit cannot leave out 
of its purview the earthly context which is integral to the faith 
commitment - the problems and the concerns, the tasks and the 
projects of the believers. A non-contextual theology does not take 
faith seriously.'° 
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4. Godisa living God. God continues to speak to people of all 
cultures and contexts. It is therefore a blasphemy to suggest, as 
some religious traditions do, that God had said the last word 
about God’s own being and about the world a few centuries ago to 
one particular people of one particular context. If God does 
continue to intervene and intersect with human beings, the hege- 
mony of the past (scriptures, traditions, and teachings) over 
theological reflection should go. Theology needs to become cre- 
ative again and again by the touch of the living God on ever new 
contexts. Then alone can theology become intelligible to each 
new generation. 


lt is in search of this intelligibility that Tulsidas and Kamban 
- undertook to reinterpret or recontextualise (and not merely trans- 
late) the Ramayana of Valmiki into Hindi and Tamil respectively; 
for the same purpose Tilak reinterpreted the Gita in the context of 
the national independence struggle; again, for the same purpose 
in our days V.S.Naria through her Sahitya Akadami award-win- 
ning play Sita Josyam so interprets Ramayana as “to break open 
traditional beliefs about women in society in order that fresh 
insights about them may emerge for the future.”"' 


A few years ago, when the life of Jesus was staged in an 
affluent neighbourhood by an Uruguayan youth group, someone 
shouted at the actors: “Who then is Jesus Christ?” Pat came the 
reply: “For us Jesus Christ is the Che Guevara!" If one wanted to 
name Jesus for the Uruguayan youth, comments Jose Miguez 
Bonino, it had to be in the context of their cry and struggle 
represented by Che Guevara (1928 - 1967), a guerrilla fighter who 
was quite consciously not a Christian but a Marxist revolutionary 
from Argentina.'* In our own country, in the thick of Indepen- 
dence struggle against the British, S.K.George declared that 
Mahatma Gandhi was the Moses sent by God to liberate the 
Indian people, and for that “blasphemy” he was hounded out of 
Bishop’s (theological) College in Calcutta! 


9. Another urgent reason is the recognition today that all 
religions can contribute to the liberation of humankind from its 
present socio-economic, and therefore spiritual, bondage. 


The liberative motifs of religions will shine forth more and 
more as we recontextualise our respective theologies. To whatev- 
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er religion people may belong, their major problems in a given 
context are the same. All religions then will speak a language that 
is intelligible to one another. True theology, we said, is authentic 
anthropology. The present emphasis on human rights and human 
values is a powerful argument in favour of a theology in context. 
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AN AFRICAN PERSPECTIVE 
ON FEMINISM 


Mercy Oduyoye 


African men carry none of the life-giving burdens that African 
women carry. Babies on their backs and yam, firewood and water 
on their heads, isthe common image of African women in real life 
as in artistic presentations. 


Women abandon themselves to other-directed services 
uncalculatingly. That there is no reciprocity does not seem to 
bother most African women. When such martyrdom is the out- 
come of self-sacrifice consciously undertaken, one would have to 
honour it as a religious act of sueing for life for others. Women’s 
mothering emanates from the womb and has no room for calculat- 
ing gains and losses; it is simply geared towards being the 
“mother of life”. | have no issue to raise except to add that if this 
is the case then it stands to reason that the African woman should 
have a right to share in the management of the life in the commu- 
nity for which she gives without counting the cost. Waiting to re- 
act to the action of men is not our word. Women as subjects is the 
theological issue.... 


* 


Dr MERCY ODUYOYE, a well-known African theologian, is currently on the 
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Secretary. 
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The most fundamental issues of feminism as | see it relate to 
autonomy and integrity, and both have roots in religion. Femi- 
nism as such is not a priority among the competing ideologies in 
Africa but religion in some form is, and remains integral to the 
various political ideologies that seek to inform our nationalism. 
Understandably there is a pre-occupation with effective participa- 
tion in global politico-economic structures that are often pitched 
against the specificity of women's development and priorities. 
The social character of the self in African world-view seems more 
entrenched in women than in men, for while women operate 
always on the principle of persons-in-relation, African man’s 
autonomy leads him to independent action that tends to separate 
him from the unit. Men! over-ride culture when it does not Suit 
them, and are conservative when it suits them. African women, 
especially those who diparage feminist perspectives, tend to be 
consistently conservative. 


Women’s inclination to place wholeness above fragmentation 
often puts them in the category of those who may be sacrificed 
and negated. They suppress their individual interests in the name 
of the survival of the unit. Socialised not to act boldly, it is 
anticipated that women will resort to covert action when they no 
longer feel comfortable under oppression. A woman might resort 
to lying but not murder. The latter is unwomanly. Women have 
been placed in an indefensible position, by an expectation that 
they will learn to make themselves comfortable under oppressive 
conditions. To survive, African women, like their sisters the world 
over, have devised their own ploys. My position is that ploys are 
demeaning, while an open critique of patriarchy by women and 
men is salvific. 


Some women have preferred to identify themselves with male 
norms and style rather than try the path of self-affirmation as 
women. Autonomy stretches into authority, i.e., power over oth- 
ers. | see female ploys not as wantoness but as an indication of 
the determination to hold on to a certain degree of autonomy 
without disrupting customary expectations. The question is, what 
happens to one’s integrity? 


My assessment of the situation is that the strategy of coping 
by ploysto get the understanding and conversion of men-in-power 
proves more and more hazardous in the public sphere, especially 
in legislation. African women stand between the strategies of 
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“coping” and confrontation. The inexorable drive towards 
patriarchalisation of structures and attitudes is obvious, but cer- 
tain types of contemporary feminism do pose a problem for 
African women. African women want to explore traditional matri- 
archal values and see which aspects may be woven into new 
conceptions of man-woman relations, a new conception of hu- 
manity and relatedness in the human community, as well as what 
it takes to attain and practise autonomy and the woman's life: 
centredness. Above all is the need to present “mothering”, inthe 
sense of living for others, as a positive strategy for community life 
that is to be practised by all women and men. 


Reciprocity and bifocal ordering are age-old principles of 
relationships in African society which mitigated the essentially 
patriarchal ethos. Both have come under severe assault as a 
result of westernisation. The situation is aggravated for women 
by male preaching of the way of total self-giving while giving only 
as much of themselves as they wish to give. Women realise that 
the reciprocity demanded by culture on other levels does not 
apply between men and women, and yet women hold on to their 
side of it, shoring up the total collapse of the traditional culture. 
To abandon woman-beingness is to give in to death, the death of 
the human. And yet to exhibit humanity is to become vulnerable. 
Probably because exhibiting humanity is akin to falling in love, an 
instinct that works towards the preservation of the human spe- 
cies. To exhibit humanity becomes an expensive, oppressive, and 
alienating venture when it is not reciprocated. | have risked 
presenting mothering as a concept for constructive feminism in 
Africa even to Western audiences because | believe it has merits. 
| do not speak of MOTHERHOOD; that is the special PRIVILEGE 
of the female. | am concerned for the caring stance which | 
believe both women and men can learn to develop. Being in God’s 
image all humans can learn to so love...that they give... 


The mothering model presupposes that the Female is the 
architype of the human. It is not rigid and inflexible but adaptable 
to ensure survival. In Akan art feminine symbols represented by 
the whorl are frail and felxible. It embodies concepts of continuity, 
growth,compassion, peace, ...-in short vulnerability. 


| | see these as feminist principles that need to be integrated 
into societal arrangements. This, | hope is what will bring about a 
more holistic view of what is human. | see the rea! disease of 
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human relationships in the perverse patriarchalisation of life. The 
cure | propose is a good dose of woman-inspired wisdom. Women 
must advocate and practise feminism and bring societal struc- 
tures conceived and constructed on feminist perspectives. The 
Akan feminine graces of bountifulness, tender kindness, serene- 
ness, symbols of protection, charm, and faithfulness in love 
should be human graces. Behind the theological explorations and 
reflections of African womenare these religio-cultural and socio- 
economic experiences. The traditional agenda of systematic the- 
ology and the liberation agenda of African theology become 
feminist theology when they respond to and reflect feminist 
perspectives. 


There is need to attempt a review of the anthropology of the 
Christian religion. The African feminist approaches this from the 
standpoint of a culture that accords centrality of child-bearing to 
‘the definition of being woman. The fact of being woman is theologised 
as a negative factor in religion. This has led African feminist 
theologians to turn their attention to the whole issue of menstru- 
ation and religion. They feel the need to break open the silence 
over sexuality based on the assumption that there is something 
the matter with human sexuality, especially its physical expres- 
sions, and to place sexuality back into human spiritualiy where it 
belongs. The distortion of relations between men and women 
could be better understood if a diligent analysis of the whcle idea 
of complementarity were to take place. From the andro-centric 
_standpoint,ideas like autonomy, participation and power are seen 
as threats because the human-being is perceived in the image of 
the male, with the female as a principle craving for admission. 


The unease around words like authority, leadership, reci- 
procity, when applied to women or used by women, is also a 
symptom of the inability of men and some women to see the 
possibility of changes in the ordering of the human community so 
that the worth of a person is based on more than gender. Women 
should not have a monopoly of the “servant” role; hence feminists 
underline the necessity to highlight the principle of reciprocity, 
and affirm the concept of sacrifice for the ordering of human 
society, and the need for men to learn the art of sacrifice and 
mothering. It is this that keeps issues of alienation and oppres- 
sion - physical, moral,and intellectual - on the agenda of feminisi 
theologians. We cannot assign the cross to half of humanity and 
the resurrection to the other half. Our theology of cross and 
resurrection must remain together. 
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When these ideas are filtered through women’s cerebration, 
the outcome is a community approach to human-being. In dealing 
with anthropology from a theological perspective, women empha- 
size the necessity for self-creation and self-naming, a theology of 
liberation that stipulates that human beings are subjects of history, 
and that the Creator meant both women and men to be co- 
creators. 


Asserting the humanity of the female is also a way of resisting 
the tendency to associate the origin of sin with woman. Men's 
insensibility to the demonisation of women enables them to shirk 
responsibility for the ills of human relations and community life. 
Men’s literature, theological and otherwise, is replete with illus- 
trations of negative experiences of life with women. Women are 
held accountable for all the ills of society and yet they remain 
bereft of the power to change the scene. The most women do is 
to protest and re-act, never act to bring about the new. This is the 
result of the current understanding of being human which femi- 
nists seek to call attention to, and they suggest a process and 
method to bring about changes in our thinking, our perception of 
who we are as human beings. 


The self-understanding of the Church is often articulated in 
language that suggests that the Church is a male organization in 
which women are permitted to participate. Feminist theology 
often paints this picture of the Church to keep the male proces- 
sions aware that they walk through people, the majority of whom 
are women, and that ministry is service to and by these baptised 
people in the name of Christ. In Africa feminists are seeking ways 
of theologising the bicameral ordering of African society in all 
ecclesiologies. The explanation that focuses on complementarity 
is not acceptable, A theology of marriage will be forged when 
women apply themselves to serious study, and their articulation 
will lay the old western missionary issue of polygyny to rest, and 
lead to women being identified as persons “through strength of 
character and experience” and not have their lives’ stories eval- 
uated by the marital status “wife”. 


Sexuality, hitherto a non-issue in African Christianity, will - 
_ have to be faced and identified as belonging to our understanding 
of the human body and the human person and not as THE ONE 
ISSUE IN MORALITY. Sexuality will then be seen as belonging to 
our understanding of the Church and a reminder of our covenantal 
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relations as sexually distinct beings. We are persons-in-commun- 
ion and this should be a relation devoid of hierarchical distinc- 
tions and power-seeking. 


For my part, a Christian theology that will be an empowering 
system of thought to women as well as liberative to the African 
continent will have to re-examine our traditional Christian anthro- 
pology and come up with one that takes the female and feminist 
approach to life into consideration. When we have learned a bit 
more about our humanity, perhaps an understanding of what God 
is telling us about Divinity will begin to flower. 


Bible studies that will be liberative and scholarly as well as 
empowering for women can only be pioneered by women, as our 
men have other pre-occupations. The necessity to break down the 
high walls of academia so that “lay people” may be part of the 
theological enterprise is already part of the African woman's 
agenda. She is seriously asking: Who does theology for whom and 
why? As women biblical scholars emerge, this agenda will see 
some implimentation. Faced with the crucial questions of the 
authenticity and relevance of Christianity in Africa, “domestic” 
issues likely to raise conflict within the Church are being carefully 
avoided. With women visibly on the stage, questions of authority 
and identity (shared with Black Theology) will be sharpened. 


The most critical, but seemingly less urgent on the agenda of 
the feminist in Africa is the “person” of God. Who God is, what 
God does, what “is of God” and what is not of God are much more 
urgent than the gender issues highlighted by feminists in some 
parts of the world. Africans often attribute this to the poverty of 
the colonial (European) languages used in Africa. Some of course 
have begun to point out that the language about God reflects 
some of the problems of woman-man relations and therefore 
ought to be examined. Meanwhile, African feminists affirm that 
the fact that “maleness’is attributed to God does not make Goda 
man or men gods and would therefore resist all attempts by men 
to play God in women’s lives. To counter-balance this one-sided 
view of God, some have pointed out that the source-Being (God) 
in some African languages is female, in others both male and 
female. Others have turned to research that will call attention to 
the female-divinities of Africa’s Primal Religions and their poten- 
tial as role models for women and their support to women and men 
alike. Others use their findings to challenge generalisations about 
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women, for among these female-gods is found a variety of ways 
of being women. African women theologians need to insist on the 
oppressive nature of stereotyping if the creative gifts given by 
God are to be allowed to bloom. 


| have tried to paint the background against which feminists 
in Africa theologise. The agenda of global feminism, as far as 
global politico-economic interdependence goes, is part of the 
universal feminist agenda. So are issues of science and technol- 
ogy, especially biotechnology. African culture which tends to 
insist on continuity where women are concerned also does so, so 
long as what is being continued does not empower women. Hence 
its priority in the feminist agenda in Africa. This calls the attention 
of feminists to the study of African Traditional Religion and also 
Islam, both of which, together with Christianity, seek to place 
limits to women’s culture and being. 
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THE RISE OF LIBERATION 
THEOLOGY AND THE LATIN 
AMERICAN CONTEXT 


M.P. Joseph : 


The development of liberation theology in Latin America 
coincided with that of people’s struggles against various forms of 
domination. Its emergence happened along with the parallel de- 
velopment of black theology and feminist theology in the United 
States and Minjung theology in Korea. All these different theolo- 
gies emanated from particular struggles and sought to articulate 
the significance of such experience for theological discourse. 


However, Latin American liberation theology demonstrates a dis- 
tinctive theological methodology, since it defines theology as a Chris- 
tian reflection upon praxis. In the construction of theology, commitment 
and action for change precede reflection and discourse. 


Formative influences 


' Three major issues have been identified as the formative 
influences upon Latin American liberation theology. A socio- 
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economic situation marked by people's suffering and dependency 
relations was the primary context and reference point for this new 
theological discourse. Thus the early debates on liberation theol- 
ogy were characterised by the rejection of “developmentalism’ 
promoted by imperialist powers. Such developmentalism asso- 
ciated with theories of economic and social growth was rejected 
because of its inability to tackle the root causes of poverty. 


Susan George, a well-known writer on developmental issues, 
narrates a story from a report to the Brazilian Lutheran Church to 
depict the suffering of the masses of Latin America. “The hut is 
sinking in the mud near the bridge over the river Guyibe. A woman 
social worker is welcomed by five children. The parents are 
foraging in the garbage heaps. Noticing how poorly the children 
look the social worker asks if they had eaten recently. 'Yes miss, 
yesterday mummy made little cakes out of wet newspapers. We 
eat them, drink some water and feel nice and full inside.’ Susan 
George comments that Brazil, known as the economic miracle of 
the decade because of the sudden growth it registered in gross 
national products and export-oriented production, is also a coun- 
try where nutritionists identified the staggering growth of the 
epidemic of dwarfism. Many children born in this country now are 
much smaller and lighter than other children. 


This kind of suffering led people to engage in active resis- 
tance against the repressive local governments which functioned 
for US corporations. These struggles provided the people with an 
opportunity to reflect afresh on their faith orientations and to seek 
the meaning of God’s promises of life within the given historical 
time and space marked by death rather than life. 


The second formative influence on liberation theology was 
the new theological thinking that originated from Vatican II, and 
was reinforced by the Bishops' Conferences of Medellin (1968) 
and Puebla (1979). Instead of being an object of charity the poor — 
were now seen as the subjects of history - and the locus of 
theological discourse. Epistemologically, eschatology was shift- 
ed from the level of hope to the horizons of history. The theme of 
the conference in Medellin, “The church in the present-day trans- 
formation of Latin America in the light of the Council’, itself 
became an impetus for a new theological thinking in Latin Amer- 
ica. The Bishops’ Council unequivocally denounced the interna- 
tional system of neo-colonialism, aided and abetted by an internal 
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elite or national oligarchy who owned the land, possessed the 
wealth, controlled the police and the army, and conspired with the 
multinational corporations and other foreign powers to prevent 
any significant economic or social transformation. The Bishops 
declared themselves as being on the side of the poor and the 
oppressed, and called for the formation of grass-roots organiza- 
tions that could conscientize the masses to look for the real 
causes of their poverty and suffering. Participation in the strug- 
gles for a total liberation from such contexts, according to the 
Bishops' Council the theopraxis, was what they sought to 
promote. The subsequent meeting at Puebla popularised the term 
“oreferential option for the poor”, which later became the centre 
theme of Latin American liberation theology. 


The third major influence, and the one claimed by the theolo- 
gians as the most significant one for the construction of Latin 
American Theology, was the emergence of grass-roots level 
Basic Christian Communities. People found meaning in the emerging 
base communities and joined them in large numbers because the 
patriarchal church had not much to offer for their spiritual and 
material needs. There was a yawning gulf between the material 
organisation of life and the teaching and functioning of the official 
church. The committed participation of professional theologians 
in this grass-roots level ecclesial communities provided a dyna- 
mism and vitality that inspired the members of the communities to 
strengthen their faith and carry on the call for evangelization. 
Witnessing to Jesus Christ before the world, people could now 
recover the meaning of life and affirm it against the forces of 
death, and this was the context in which an efficacious theology 
could take shape. 


Liberation theology thus assisted the search of the grass- 
roots level people for a meaningful faith, and the theological 
discourse was itself informed by the evangelization process of the 
people in their effort to become fully human. 


There are perhaps three major contributions of liberation 
theology which are different from other forms of theological artic- 
ulation. 


(1) Liberation theology proposes a new way of seeing reality. 


(2) It demands a new way of being the Church. 
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(3) It provides the possibility to re-read the Bible from the 
perspective of the poor and marginalised. 


1) A new way of seeing social realities 


Liberation theology proposes a radical delinking from the 
traditional framework of doing theology. This attempt facilitated 
the emergence of a new ideological formulation in the area of 
theology. The basis of this ideological formulation is the impera- 
tive to understand social realities from the perspective of the 
marginalised, and the alienated from society. It rejects, and 
attempts to deroot, the traditional methods, and provides a 
possibility to seek a new method in understanding society. 


The well-known Latin American theologian Leonardo Boff 
observes two important mediations that help understand this new 
perspective. The first is socio-political mediation which enables 
us to read reality from the underside of society and history. It 
emphasises and offers a social critique aimed at radical social 
transformation. This social critique should facilitate the critique 
and the reconstruction of the present unjust structure of society. 


Secondly, according to Boff, this new perspective involves a 
socio-analytical mediation. The critical analysis is founded on the 
values of the reign of God and on the expectation of the people for 
a new social relationship based on kingdom values. The new 
imperative demands a radical engagement to identify and refor- 
mulate biblical and theological criteria regarding society, commu- 
nity and people. Such theological criteria will also serve as a point 
of reference for a critical analysis of and participation in the 
present history. | 


This offers the possibility of a reconstruction of society 
through participation.in the struggles of the poor and the marginalised. 
It requires a radical change in the socio-political and spiritual 
orientations of the people and the church. Thus the primary goal 
of the church becomes the search for a reconstruction of society 
which would facilitate the liberation of the poor. 


The popular criticism that Latin American theology is wedded 
to Marxism arises in actual fact from its demand for an analytical 
understanding of the present society as a pre-condition for effec- 
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tive evangelization. Such an analysis requires the support of a 
sound sociological theory to unravel its systems and functions. 
Latin American theology, because of its pre-occupation with the 
issues of poverty and dependency, finds in-the Marxist analysis 
meaningful tools to understand the varied ramifications of soci- 
ety. What the theologians are involved in is not a theologising of 
Marxism. Instead, it employs the Marxian framework to under- 
stand more clearly the agonies and the sufferings of the people, 
which call for theological articulations. | 


2) A new way of being the church 


Liberation theology emphasises that'to be the ecclesia, the 
church, is to experience the reality of God in the community. In 
the present patriarchal structures of the church, divinity is often 
seen as part of the hierarchical structure,in which the possible 
communion of people with God is mediated through the hierarchi- 
cally distributed powers of the ecclesia. The liberation movement 
identified that a counter ecclesial community based on grass- 
roots organization of the people is essential for experiencing the 
living presence of God in history. 


The Basic Christian Communities, which number more than 
80,000 in Brazil alone, emerged not as a negation of the institu- 
tional Church but as paradigmatic shift in the social order, ecclesial 
life and theological locus of the Church. The name represents the 
essential characteristic of this historic movement. They are basic, 
those at the bottom of the social pyramid who have been deprived 
not only of the basic needs of human life but also of the possibility 
to lead a dignified life. They are Christian or ecclesialin the sense 
that they are the sign of a new experience of the life of the faith, 
a new vehicle for the proclamation by action and practice of the 
presence and participation of Jesus Christ in the liberating history 
of-the world. And they are communities that are trying to set a 
pattern of Christian life which is deliberately different from the 
- individualistic, competitive approach to life, faith and salvation in 
much of western Christianity. These qualities also express four 
fundamental orientations of the communities. 


1) They provide a new pedagogical approach to the social 
realities of poverty, exploitation and marginalization, not so that 
they can accommodate themselves to them but in order to equip 
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themselves to change them as part of their Christian responsibil- 
ity. b) They facilitate an experience of community, anew ecclesial 
expression of hope in the possibility of creating new liberating 
societies where full personhood can be achieved. At the function- 
al level the communities are a church of the poor. c) They provide 
for a new way of expressing faith, and for a “hermeneutic of the 
people”. The locus and framework of this faith are not a corpus of 
abstract dogmas, but the accumulated memory of the people 
about the reality of poverty, exploitation, injustice and alienation 
and their hope in a future with God. d) They also give a new goal 
for mission, the creation of a healing and sharing community in 
the social history of the people becoming the praxis of the Chris- 
tian faith. | 


3) A new approach to the Bible 


One of the unique contributions of liberation theology is its 
new approach to the reading of the Bible, a reading from the point 
of view of the base. What the professional theologians of Latin 
America call the “hermeneutics of the people” or the theology of 
the grass-roots people represents a paradigmatic shift in the 
reading of the Bible from the system of philosophical dogmas to 
the material and social reality of the people, their struggles 
against poverty, oppression and alienation. At a functional level 
it is a shift from the traditional interpretation through the eyes of 
the rich and the powerful to the perspective and expectation of the 
poor and the oppressed. The method used is to confront the word 
of God with the context of the community in order to lead the 
community into communitarian perspectives on the Bible. In this 
way a popular exegesis with its own rules and legitimacy has 
arisen. Inthis process people discover that the word of God is the 
story of their lives, of the community. ty 


One could identify two fundamental shifts in this new reading. 


a) First, anew methodological approach. The essence of this 
new hermeneutics of the people, according to Boff, is to re- 
construct the history of Jesus while re-interpreting it in the light 
of our own experience of reality. There is no single biography of 
Jesus. “To be able to comprehend Jesus we must see him as he 
relates to us and to our situation.” Boff asserts that by defining 
Jesus we are defining ourselves. Carlos Mestres, a biblical schol- 
ar from Latin America, explains the methodology of this process 
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of defining and re-interpreting the biblical stories. He suggests 
that the word of God has three components: the biblical text, the 
original historical context, and the pre-suppositions of the com- 
munity from which it emerged. To be faithful to the original text of 
the Bible, we should trace the historical continuity and de-code 
the ideological pre-suppositions which go along with the reading. 
Then we should relate the word to the situation where we live and 


struggle. 


This hermeneutics of the people has two characteristics. 
First the contextualization of the Bible. Contextualization doent 
mean a functional accommodation to the dominant culture (as in 
the case of Asian theology) nor a translation of the biblical 
imagery into the cultural phenomena for better understanding. 
Instead, contextualization is the translation of the biblical story 
into a political theology which challenges the dehumanizing forms 
of culture, politics and economic and social organization. The 
biblical story is used in Brazil for a reflection on the political 
reality of Brazilian society. 


Second, the centrality of ortho-praxis. The shift from abstract 
dogma to the hermeneutics of the people asserts the primacy of 
ortho-praxis over orthodoxy. Ortho-praxis - correct acting in the 
light of Christ - is emphasized not as a negation of truth and 
knowledge, but to assert that truth and knowledge are not 
abstract concepts composed of statements, but life realities emerging 
in the midst of concrete historical situations. Thus the biblical 
- word is truth for Latin American theology not as a proposition that 
lies outside human history, but present asa collective experience 
of the community with God in their history. Gutierrez elucidates 
this further. He says that “to know God is to do justice.” Doing 
justice is the only proof that we know God. The knowledge of God 
and the Word of God becomes actualised only in the actions of 
people against poverty, oppression and marginalization. 


This also means a de-deification of the printed book, the 
Bible. The Word of God is not just the Bible. The Word of God is 
within the reality of life and history and it can be discovered there 
with the help of the Bible. 


b) The second shift in the use of the Bible is with regard to the 
question of the agency which receives the Word of God. Unlike in 
the Western tradition where the individual became the primary 
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recipient of the Word of God, in this new reading the Word of God 
is received in and through the community. Community is the 
agency for receiving and interpreting the Word of God. The word 
is read and reflected upon in direct relation to the life of the 
community. This practical and philosophical notion of communal 
agency raises questions in relation to the western understanding 
of personal salvation, individual sin and a host of other central 
issues. The assertion that the community is the agency also 
challenges the traditional authority of biblical hermeneutics, and 
the claims of the ecclesiastical hierarchy as being the ultimate 
arbitrator of biblical revelation. To the academic theologian the 
issue is whether biblical hermeneutics is a question of rationality 
which only the professional hermeneutist could handle, or is-it a 
question of commitment and the praxis of faith? 


When the community receives the Bible in the context of real 
life problems and when it re-discovers the Bible as a call to 
action, the traditional claims of academic neutrality in matters of 
exegesis become untenable. A critical exegesis identifies God as 
being on the side of the poor, against the principalities and 
powers, and this identification leads the community to struggle 
against the system of injustice and oppression. 


Theology and Christian faith are for the evangelization of the 
world, and'to change the world according to the demands of the 
reign of God. That means theology has to stop explaining the 
world and contribute to transforming it. Thus ortho-praxis rather 
than orthodoxy, becomes the criterion for doing theology. 
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THE CONTEXT OF THE SECULAR 
STATE 


J. Russell Chandran “ 


Introduction 


Among the contexts that theology in India must address 
today is our context of the secular state. This is particularly 
important now because the goal ofa national human community is 
being steadily undermined by the rise of communalism and funda- 
mentalism. And that is the reason why we should take a fresh look 
at the concept - and reality - of the secular state in India. 


One of the characteristics of Indian society has been its 
pluralism, religious, cultural, ethnic, linguistic and so on. Perhaps 
no other society is as multi-cultural and multi-religiouS aS OUTS. 
Diversity adds to the richness and beauty of our society. Diversity 
and unity are not contradictory, they are mutually enriching. The 
strength of unity is not in its monolithic character but in its 
capacity to hold together in harmony a rich diversity. This is the 
context of the secular state in India. 


it was the plurality of religious faiths, languages and cul- 
tures, andthe concern for justice for all, which prompted Nehru to 
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insist on the secular state for India. He wanted to assure all 
people of equality of status irrespective of religion, language, 
race or sex. The secular state ideal also reflected the spirit of 
tolerance and catholicity characteristic of Hinduism. Some of the 
great apologists of Hinduism, like Swami Vivekananda and S. 
Radhakrishnan, took pride in this spirit of tolerance. 


Some four decades ago there was a great deal of interest in 
secularism and secularization. At that time, apart from the con- 
cern for a theological interpretation of secularism, there was a 
pragmatic interest in interpreting the relevance of the secular 
state in our multi-religious and multi-cultural context. The Edito- 
rial for a 1962 number of the CISRS (Christian Institute for the 
Study of Religion and Society) publication devoted to the subject 
of Secularism said: 


Indeed the secularism here described is a technique of 
building a national, political community ina situation of 
religious pluralism and a means of cooperation of all 
citizens, irrespective of their faith, to work for new 
common social goals. It is far from an anti-religious 
dogma. It is what we may call an open secularism, a 
secularism which not only guarantees freedom of reli- 
gion to every person and the identity of religious groups 
but is also open to the influence of social ethics in- 
spired by religious belief. 


Now inthe aftermath of the Ayodhya temple-mosque contro- 
versy, the BJP propagation of hindutva as the basis of Indian 
nationalism and the consequent unleashing of religious commu- 
nalism, the issue of secularism has once again become a matter 
of serious concern. : 


Shift in the meaning of secularism 


It is encouraging to note that there has been a shift from a 
negative approach to secularism to a more positive approach. 
This has happened not only in India but also globally. There was 
a time when secularism was regarded as an enemy of religion, 
and it was believed that the task of religion was to combat 
secularism. In its origin in the West, secularism was an ideology 
developed as a rationalist protest against Christianity. It had an 
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anti-religious orientation which rejected faith ina transcendental 
reality. The Jerusalem meeting of the International Missionary 
Council held in 1928 explicitly named secularism as one of the 
enemies of the Christian mission and advocated the co-operation 
of Christian missions with other religions for building a common 
front to fight the evils of secularism. The background of this 
attitude was the association of secularism with the materialistic 
and atheistic philosophy propagated by Marxism and the Commu- 
nist movement. But developments since then, both in secular 
history and in religious thought, have led to a more positive 
appraisal of secularism and to the recognition that secularism and 
religion are not necessarily opposed to each other. 


Various factors have contributed to this shift. One was the 
influence of Karl Barth’s theology in providing a critique of reli- 
gion as a legitimate expression of the Christian faith and the 
impact of Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s interpretation of religionless Christianity 
- and “man come of age”. Another was the gathering influence of a 
number of books which interpreted the secular as the legitimate 
realm for Christian involvement and witness, and de-sacralization 
of life as a necessary dimension of the Church’s mission. Among 
them were The Secular City by Harvey Cox, Christianity and 
World History by Arndt van Leeuwen, Secular Interpretation of the 
Gospel by Paul van Buren, Secular Christianity by Donald Gregor 
Smith, The /dea of a Secular Society by Denis Munby, and Honest 
to God by J. A. T. Robinson. 


Such positive appraisal of secularism was also evident inthe 
statements issued by several ecumenical gatherings. The East 
Asia Christian Conference at its Bangkok meeting in 1964 said: 
“Religion is not necessarily a good thing. The conversation about 
the Christian Faith is often most meaningfully conducted in the 
simple perspective of men in their secular lives.” 


In India the concern to interpret secularism as a positive goal 
to seek and to promote was the result of the adoption of the 
secular state concept by the Government and the interpretation of 
the constitution as providing the basis for it. Several statements 
were issued by Christian leaders expressing their support for the 
secular state. The Christian Union of India which came into being 
in 1967 declared as one of its objectives: “To strengthen and 
promete the secular democratic character of the country.” The 
writings of the late P.D. Devanandan and of M.M. Thomas who 
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succeeded him as Director of the CISRS stressed the importance 
of developing a healthy secularism in India, and called for a right 
understanding of the role of Christianity in this process. 


It should, however, be noted that the Christian discussions 
did not give an unqualified support to secularism. Secularism and 
secularization did not have the same meaning and connotation for 
all. There is no universally accepted definition of these words. 
Their recognition as good or bad naturally depended on how they 
were understood and interpreted. In most Christian discussions, 
whether in conferences or in monographs of individual authors, 
there was a recognition of both the positive and negative aspects 
of secularism. For the Christian appraisal of secularism the warn- 
ings given against the wrong kinds of secularism are as important 
as the positive support given to it. 


The Second Vatican Council categorically stated in its De- 
cree on the Church that “that ominous doctrine must rightfully be 
rejected which attempts to build a society with no regard whatever 
for religion and which attacks and destroys the religious liberty of 
its citizens.”' Speaking at a seminar of university teachers at 
Madras in 1963 on Christianity and Secularism J. Edward Dirks 
said: “Secularism as a philosophical and ideological system of 
thought and practice which functions so as to emphasise the 
relativity of all thought and morals, to restrict the meaning of 
traditional religion, and to pose as an alternative perspective 
upon life from that which is theocentric... may serve as a threat 
to religion and must be resisted.”* 


A book published in 1967 on secularization by Arnold E. Loen 
had the sub-title Science without God?? In it the author attempts 
to trace the development of secularization to Calvinist theology 
which, according to him, produced both the spirit of Capitalism 
and Deism. He defines secularization as the historical process by 
which the world is de-divinised, as far as the human conscious- 
ness is concerned, and made god-free and godless.* Accordingly 
secularization is “being conformed to this era which rebels against 
salvation.”> Therefore, he regards secularization as something to 
be rejected as a challenge to the transcendence of God, which he 
defines as pre-temporal, extra-temporal and post-temporal.® 


The Fourth Assembly of the World Council of Churches held 
in Uppsala, 1968, also recognised both the negative and positive 
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aspects of secularization. According to the Uppsala statement, 
secularization,negatively understood, “becomes the ideology of a 
closed world and can destroy man’s true freedom and dignity.” 
The statement goes on to say that it “limits reality to the things 
man can see, touch and control. Thus it tempts man to the idolatry 
to find final significance in a part of God's creation.”’ 


A theology of the secular 


One of the most significant approaches in Christian theology, 
however, is that without necessarily subscribing to an ideology of 
secularism one can support and promote a process of seculariza- 
tion understood as “withdrawal of areas of life and thought from 
religious, and finally also from metaphysical, control and the 
attempt to understand and live in these areas in the terms which 
they alone offer.” The Uppsala Assembly affirmed that “this pro- 
cess need not imply the denial of God, although it may often 
involve a rejection of religious language and customs.” The as- 
sembly statement said that, positively understood, secularization 
“can mean (a) a liberation of culture, scholarly and scientific 
investigation, the development of technology, etc., from control 
by religious power structures; and (b) the constant expression of 
the Church’s liturgy and language in the culture in which it lives.” 
It further affirmed that secularization “can, nevertheless, lead to 
positive results in furthering social justice and scientific advance 
and provoking the churches to re-examine their attitudes.”® 


In modern Christian theology this positive appraisal repre- 
sents a new understanding of the goodness of the “secular.” Inan 
essay on "The Theology of True Secularity" William O. Fennel 
summarised the new insights in three theses: (i) in creating the 
world God called into being not a religious but a secular sphere, | 
so called, and he willed for ita certain autonomy to be creaturely, 
as good in itself; (il) “in creating man, God called into being a 
creature, gifted with autonomous freedom and mandated to use 
that freedom to build a human, secular world within the world of 
God’s creation’; (iii) “ in Jesus Christ, God has rescued the world 
from man’s religiousness, restored it to its original secularity, and 
in him has given back to man the freedom which he lost when he 
sought to make his creature a religious and, therefore, an idola- 
trous thing.”® 
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The Bible and the secular 


The development of a Christian theology of secularization 
has gone hand in hand with a biblical scholarship which sharp- 
ened the understanding of biblical religion as a religion profound- 
ly concerned with the affairs of this world. The Bible does not 
contain any abstract discussions about God and God's attributes. 
Instead we have in the Bible accounts of events discerned as 
evidence of God’s involvement in the affairs of men and women. 
People’s personal life and social life are equally spheres of God’s 
concern. 


Biblical scholarship has made us aware of the conflict between 
two different interpretations of the people of God, one a narrow, 
tribalistic and exclusivist understanding of Israel as the only 
people of God and the other an open, universalistic and inclusive 
affirmation that all are called to be the people of God. One of the 
concerns of the great prophets was to lead people away from the 
narrow approach to the larger universalistic perspective. 


The key event in the Old Testament which the Hebrew proph- 
ets repeatedly referred to as the clue not only to Hebrew history 
but to the history of all nations was the liberation of Israel from 
their socio-political bondage in Egypt and their rehabilitation as a 
nation alongside other nations. Amos explicitly affirmed that in 
the same way as God had led Israel out of Egypt, he had liberated 
other peoples also: “Did | not bring Israel from Egypt, and the 
Philistines from Caphtor, the Aramaeans from Kir?” (9:7). Here 
we have the prophet’s affirmation of faith that God’s choice of 
Israel as his people was not a whimsical and arbitrary choice of a 
particular nation, but a model of God’s universal concern to 
liberate people everywhere from different forms of oppression. 
Several modern biblical scholars like Norman Gottwald have 
pointed out that the formation of Israel was not just the result of 
occupation by the Hebrew people liberated from Egypt but the 
outcome of a socio-political upheaval within Canaan. In a recent 
article Gottwald writes: “It is increasingly recognized that Israel 
was an indigenous growth within Canaan from a mainly agrarian 
populace rather than a pastoral nomadic intrusion from without as 
formerly thought.”'° 


In the teaching of the great prophets the main message was 


that God wanted people to practise justice, mercy and compas- 
Sion. “When you hold your hands in prayer, | shall turn away my 
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eyes. Though you offer countless prayers | shall not listen;... put 
away your evil deeds far from my sight, cease to do evil, learn to 
do good. Pursue justice, guide the oppressed; uphold the rights of 
the fatherless, and plead the widow’s cause.” (Is. 1:14-18). In 
Amos we read: “I take no pleasure in your sacred ceremonies.. 
Spare me the sound of your songs. | shall not listen to the 
strumming of your lutes. Instead let justice flow on like a river and 
righteousness like a never-failing torrent” (5:14-24). There is 
repeated condemnation of corrupt practices and deceit such as 
the use of false measures and fraudulent weights.’ The concern 
for justice and mercy expressed by the prophets was not just for 
a particular community. The goal of the gathering of Israel as 
God’s people is the gathering of all peoples of the world as God's 
people. Inthe teaching of the prophets the goal of true religion is 
what is relevant for all peoples. This provides a basis for the 
secularization of religion. 


When we turn to the New Testament, the key event is the 
ministry of Jesus of Nazareth whose message of the good news 
of the kingdom of God was communicated through what he did in 
relation to the specific needs of people. His own interpretation of 
his ministry in what is known as the Nazareth manifesto (Luke 
4:18-19) refers to secular concepts such as good news to the 
poor, release of prisoners, recovery of sight to the blind, and 
liberty to those who are oppressed. “Proclaiming the year of the 
Lord’s favour” with which the manifesto concludes has reference 
to the Jubilee year of Leviticus 25 (which is also part of Is. 61:1- 
3). It is an affirmation of God’s concern for justice, removing all 
unfair inequalities. In the parable of the final judgeinent in Mat- 
thew 25, the criterion of judgement is not religious faith or credal 
orthodoxy, but the spontaneity of response to human need, doing 
what love requires: 


For when | was hungry, you gave me food; when | was 
thirsty, you gave me drink: when! was a Stranger, you 
took me into your home; when naked, you clothed me; 
when | was ill, you came to my help; when in prison, 
you visited me. 


All these are different human responses in the secular realm. 
The key words of the Great Commission at the end of Matthew's 
Gospel are: “and teach them (nations) to observe all that | have 
commanded you” (Matt. 28:20). The Church’s mission, among 
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other things, should certainly have the objective of teaching the 
nations to observe all that Jesus commanded. The Church's 
mission, accordingly, will seek the transformation of all the struc- 
tures of our corporate existence, social, economic,political and 
cultural, so that these structures will be free from injustices and 
oppression which distort humanity. The apostolic vision of the 
goal of salvation expressed in Ephesians 2:14-16 is the “one new 
humanity,” in which all barriers of separation and disunity are 


removed. 


Secularism does not deny the transcendental 


Such an interpretation of the message of the Bible does not 
mean that Christianity is entirely secular and this-worldly without 
any transcendental reference and concern. While rejecting con- 
cepts of transcendence which make the sacred a separate unre- 
lated realm of reality, Christianity equally emphatically rejects all 
forms of secularism and secularization which refuse to recognize 
any reality beyond the secular. Many Christian theologians have 
raised their voice of warning against the dangers of over-empha- 
sis on secularization while interpreting the Gospel, without due 
regard for the transcendental and spiritual dimensions. In one of 
his books, Nels F.S. Fere said: 


Being secular does not mean that we are only secular, 
that there is no eternal reality, that we cannot and 
should not transcend the world and that we have noth- 
ing to offer the world but its own self. Those who are in 
the Spirit are constructively secular, at home in the 
world, and totally for it, but they are also against 
whatever in the secular world is false and evil... They 
are radical futurists who, accepting with grateful re- 
sponsibility the heritage of the past, and centred in 
living within the present, yet are faced daringly and 
creatively towards the total, the absolute future, with 
and within the creative Spirit whose nature is always to 
exceed in possibility any and every actuality.'? 


Commenting on certain books which make a wholly positive 
appraisal of secular society, Bishop Newbigin speaks of the “myth 
of secular society” and says: “The idea of the secular society has 
been accepted by many Christians uncritically because it seems 
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to offer the Church the possibility of a peaceful co-existence with 
false gods, acomfortable concordat between Yahweh and Baalim. 
But the promise is illusory.. It is not surprising that the age which 
called itself secular has produced an unprecedented crop of new 
religions. The secular society is a myth, and it has the power of 
a myth to blind people to realities.”’® Even though | do not fully 
agree with Bishop Newbigin’s evaluation of secular society the 
concern expressed in his comments cannot be ignored. The 
Christian concern for the secular does not in any way tone down 
the spiritual dimension of reality and the transcendence of God. 


Meaning of religion 


This also raises the question of how religion is to be under- 
stood and practised. What is religion? Traditionally religion is 
associated with ritual, piety, conscience, the inward experience 
of God, salvation, faith in a transcendent God, other-worldly 
hope, etc. Over against this was the interpretation of religion by 
theologians like Paul Tillich as ultimate concern, and being in- 
volved in an ultimate concern. What do we mean by God? There 
are objective and subjective dimensions in the concepts and 
experiences of God. In the discussions of the concept of the being 
of God both in the West and in the East, there has been a concern 
to go beyond attributes derived from human experience. In Hindu 
thought we have the concept of Sat or being for describing 
ultimate reality. The vision of the ultimate described as Brahman 
is experienced at two levels, as Saguna Brahman, Brahman with 
attributes, and Nirguna Brahman, Brahman without attributes. 
The attributes, such as love, mercy, justice, omnipotence and 
omniscience, however high and sublime the meaning given to 
them may be, objectify the reality of God, making God into an 
object of our conceptualization. It is to avoid being involved in 
such idolatry that faith affirmation goes beyond saguna Brahman 
to nirguna Brahman. This is expressed inthe Upanishads by neti, 
neti, not this, not this. The idea Is that whatever qualities we may 
attribute to God, God is beyond them. This corresponds to Paul 
Tillich’s concept of God beyond God. 


It should, however, be noted that a return to the affirmation 
of transcendence is not just a return to traditional concepts, but 
to transcendence with a new thrust. it does not necessarily 
abandon “secular Christianity” as irrelevant. In this context it is 
worthwhile to look at the concept of transeunce as distinct from 
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transcendence, a concept advocated by Letty Russell in her 
books on theology, particularly on partnership between women 
and men. Whereas transcendence implies going beyond, transeunce 
means going “outside of,” bringing out the faith affirmation about 
Jesus as the “man for others.” The transcendence of God is 
grasped as essentially linked with the dimension of God’s ie 
giving love manifested in the ministry of Jesus. 


The betrayal of religion in fundamentalism 


One of the unfortunate facts in religious history is that 
narrow exclusivist interpretations of religious faith and practice 
have taken precedence over the universalist and inclusivist 
views. Religious history has been marred by the growth of reli- 
gious fundamentalism and fanaticism. In its origin fundamental- 
ism was an expression of the sincere desire of religious people to 
be committed to the fundamentals of their faith. This in itself may 
appear to be laudable. But when particular forms of religious life, 
credal formulations, rituals, etc., based on partial apprehensions 
of truth, were absolutised, that became divisive. This is a phe- 
nomenon we see in all religions. Often religious fundamentalism 
is also linked with political fundamentalism and authoritarianism. 
In recent history fundamentalist links with politics have repeated- 
ly surfaced in almost all religions. We are familiar with Christian, 
Islamic, Sikh and Buddhist fundamentalism in different countries. 


In India today we face the consequences of the BJP stand, 
making Hindutva, interpreted in their own narrow way, the basis 
for Indian nationalism. The situation since the demolition of the 
Babri Masjid on 6 December 1992, raises serious questions about 
the stability of our secular democracy. The manner in which Hindu 
fascism has been developed and manifests itself makes minori- 
ties feel insecure. The guarantee of equality of justice to all 
citizens provided by the constitution is rendered ineffective. In- 
spired by Hindu fundamentalism and religious fanaticism masses 
of people are being mobilised to fight for one faith community 
against people of other faiths. The call to respect Hindu religious 
sentiments is indeed very legitimate. But should we not guard 
against the fomenting of religious sentiments with political objec- 
tives? Equally serious are the problems posed by Sikh and Islam- 
ic fundamentalist forces in Punjab and Kashmir. How do we 
respond to this situation? 
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Proposals have been made to introduce constitutional amendments 
for the de-linking of religion from politics. But is it really appropri- 
ate to talk of de-linking religion from politics? Religion should 
have the freedom and the power to influence politics and econom- 
ics, not in a sectarian manner, but in terms of universally valid 
ethical and spiritual values. Every religion should have the free- 
dom to criticise the politics and programmes of the government or 
political parties. The prophetic interpretation of religion is con- 
cerned about the transformation of the secular realm through the 
right practice of religion. Religion is concerned with justice for all 
and, therefore, committed to the secular state. Thus it is the task 
of every religion to promote the interests of the secular state. 


One of the tasks of the ecumenical movement and the World 
Parliament of Religions should be to ask the United Nations to 
adopt policies that will encourage every member nation to pro- 
mote the secular state ideal. In states based on a particular faith 
such as Pakistan, Israel, and the Arab Islamic states, religious 
minorities are virtually second- or third-class citizens. Only sec- 
ular states can guarantee equal citizenship rights to all. The full 
implementation of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
adopted by the U.N. in 1948 is possible only in a secular state. 


The Indian State and the secular ideal 


Secularism needs to be reaffirmed with greater conviction.We 
need a fresh debate on what secularism means in the Indian 
context. The nation has suffered from both pseudo-secularism 
and pseudo-religions. The BJP has called Indian secularism pseudo- 
secularism. For reasons quite different from the BJUP’s we may 
also call Indian secularism inconsistent and therefore pseudo. 
The Ram idols were placed in Babri Masjid in 1949 when Jawaharlal 
Nehru was Prime Minister. Rajiv Gandhi overruled the court 
verdict on Shabhanu case to satisfy Muslim fundamentalists. He 
also allowed the Shilanyas in Ayodhya at the disputed land to 
satisfy Hindu fundamentalists. The AIADMK Government of Jayalalitha 
in Tamilnadu has a temple renovation fund and a programme for 
establishing a Vedic institute. How strictly have we adhered to 
secularism? It is the ambiguity of our secularism which has 
encouraged a section of Muslims to protest against the recent 
Allahabad High Court’s judgement against the practice of the 
triple talaq for divorce. 
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It is good to remember that our Constitution describes the 
nation as one which is constituted asa SOVEREIGN SOCIALIST 
SECULAR DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC, committed to secure for all 


its citizens: 
Justice, social, economic and political; 
Liberty, of thought, expression, belief, faith and worship; 
Equality, of status and of opportunity; 


and to promote among them all, 


Fraternity, assuring the dignity of the individual, and the unity 
and integrity of the nation. 


The Constitution provides for the nation a vision in which all 
citizens live in dignity and freedom. Religious freedom is also 
guaranteed. It is acomprehensive freedom for people of all faiths 
to profess, to practise and to propagate their faiths. 


Nehru’s secularism was a response to the context of the 
Indian reality of plurality of religions and cultures. The recent 
Supreme Court judgement, delivered with reference to the dis- 
missal of the four BJP-ruled states, applying article 356 of the 
Constitution, has strongly reaffirmed the secular character of the 
Indian state and pronounced against the use of religion by any 
political party for its own exclusive ends. | 


Open or positive secularism 


It is the responsibility of the state to protect the rights of all 
its citizens. Equality of all citizens is to be guaranteed irrespec- 
tive of the size of the group to which they may belong, through 
religious faith, ethnicity or language. Secularism in India should 
promote a high quality of human life for all citizens. It has a 
positive content. It is the failure to understand and define the 
positive dimensions of secularism which has led to the systematic 
erosion of commitment to the ideals of the secular state in India. 
Positive secularism will mean a commitment to make available to 
all citizens all that contributes to the fullness of human dignity, in 
terms of economic resources and political participation. There- 
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fore, the real content of what secularism demands will have to be 
constantly redefined in the context of rapid social changes and 
the growing use of science and technology and new resources 
developed by the nation in different fields. 


The practice of secularism should also take into account the 
realities of what human communities experience and aspire for. lt 
is necessary to recognise the reality of people who feel a sense 
of security in belonging to ethnic, linguistic or other solidarities. 
We need to learn from the experience in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe where many decades of communist rule did not 
remove ethnic solidarities. At the same time we cannot simply 
accept the status quo of religious, caste and linguistic commu- 
nalism. People have to rise above the limited solidarities and 
move forward to accept the larger solidarity of the national human 
community. : 


Secularism does not mean the equality of all religions. The 
issue of truth in religion is for people to discern, not for the state 
to prescribe. But secularism does mean that equal respect is 
accorded to all religious faiths and practices. Only in an atmosphere of 
mutual respect can meaningful dialogue take place. The promo- 
tion of dialogue is for the strengthening of the process of mutual 
learning, correction and enrichment of the religious life and the 
common commitment of all religions to enhance the quality of life 
of all people. It is for the development and the strengthening of 
open and positive secularism. 
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THE BIBLE AND THE CONTEXT OF 
RELIGIOUS PLURALISM 


Joseph Pathrapankal CMI ‘ 


1. The longest single story to illustrate our theme is in the 
Acts of the Apostles 10:1-11:18. Two visions: one in Caesarea, 
where a Roman centurion is asked to send for Peter, and the other 
in Joppa where Peter is asked to kill and eat a sheetful of four- 
footed animals, reptiles, and birds of the air, and Peter claims 
that he has never eaten anything unclean. God tells him not to call 
anything unclean that God has declared clean. Symbolically it 
means that Peter considered the Roman centurion as unclean and 
God convinced him that he is clean. It was a lesson for the first 
Christians. 


- 2. But the history of Christianity was characterized by its 
calculated attempts to call everything that was not Christian as 
unholy and unclean. Christianity alone is the “true religion”. This 
attitude is still found in the discriminating way in which the 
followers of other faiths are called “non-Christians” and Western 
theologians call the followers of other faiths who live a good life 
as “anonymous Christians.” 


LS... eas race2 ane ee 


* Rev.Dr JOSEPH PATHRAPANKAL CMI teaches at Dharmaram College, Ban- 
galore. This is an outline of his presentation, on 7 December 1993, at the 
ISET Interfaith Dialogue Seminar. 
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3. Though the eras of hatred and intolerance have given way 
to an era of dialogue, stilla genuine approach of complementary 
thinking has not yet been universally accepted. It is this comple- 
mentary dimension that should be the outcome of interfaith dia- 
logue and it is towards this goal that the various religions in India 
should be working. 


4. India has the unique privilege and task of being the home- 
land of practically all the major world religions, which fact has 
been beautifully incorporated into the Indian Constitution through 
its philosophy of the secular state. The recent elections in the 
North have once again confirmed that people at large are for such 
secularism, and we can be proud of this elevated attitude to 
religion. 


5. Since Christianity has played a very decisive role in per- 
petuating hatred and antipathy in religious retationships, it is only 
natural that Christianity and Christian theologians now should 
play an equally decisive role in developing inter-religious rela- 
tionships through dialogue and fellowship. 


6. In this effort towards better interfaith dialogue and rela- 
tionships, a close study of the Bible will disclose many areas in 
which the people of Israel and the early Christians were pioneers 
of openness, mutual appreciation and genuine tolerance. They 
did not have inhibitions, complexes, anxieties, which the Christi- 
anity of later centuries developed, especially in Western coun- 
tries, and which became the normative attitude of the Church and 
Christians all over the world. 


A) Old Testament | 


1. The Israelites were not indigenous to the land of the 
Canannites where they settled after the Exodus. Hence the ques- 
tion: what could be borrowed and adapted from the Canannites? 
The entire history of Israel is characterized by the options they 
made and the risks they took in meeting this challenge. Starting 
- with the creation stories, we can see the boldness of the biblical 
writers in borrowing and adapting the thought-patterns of the 
neighbouring peoples. Secular realities and institutions were 
adapted to the religious systems of Israel’s life, such as the law 
systems of the Ancient Near East. The agricultural feasts of the 
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Canannites were borrowed by Israel and were given a new mean- 
ing in the context of their religious history. 


9. This openness to dialogue is seen in the adoption of 
religious and wisdom literature form the neighbouring peoples by 
the biblical writers. Some parts of the biblical wisdom literature 
are derived from the Egyptian instruction of Amen-em-ope (e.g. 
Prov. 22:17-24:22). 


3. Itis a generally accepted fact that the temple of Jerusalem 
built by Solomon was designed by Phoenician architects and it 
represented the adaptation of Canaanite culture right into the 
centre of Israel’s life and worship. The sea in the temple, which 
was supported by twelve bulls (| Kings 7:23-26), reflected the 
fertility and mythological motifs of the Ancient Near East. 


4. After the Babylonian captivity, in certain circles of Judaism 
headed by priestly leadership, we see instances of intolerance 
and narrow-mindedness towards other religions. The best exam- 
ple of this attitude is Ezra, the father of Judaism. One of his main 
goals was the purification of Judaism from religious syncretism, 
especially in his directive related to the expulsion of all foreign 
wives (Ezra 9:1-10:44). 


5. Atthe same time we see a strong opposition to this attitude 
of intolerance and hatred towards other religions, as in the Book 
of Ruth. 


6. When Israel was trying to see itself as a separate group in 
the family of nations, the prophet Ezekiel said: “By origin and 
birth you belong to the land of Cannan. Your father was an 
Amorite and your mothera Hittite’(Ezek 16:3). Inthe prophecy of 
Amos we read: "Are you not like the Ethiopians to me, O People 
of Israel? Did | not bring up Israel from the land of Egypt, and the 
Philistines from Caphtor and the Syrians from Kir?" (9:7). The 
story of Melchizedek is a challenging story in so far as it shows 
how the Hebrew writers tried to integrate non-Israelite traditions 
into the religious history of Israel by presenting Abraham as 
receiving blessings from a non-Israelite priest-king (Gen. 14:18- 
20). 
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B) New Testament 


1. Jesus is not the founder of a new religion. He preached a 
new reality, the Kingdom of God, a situation of relationships, both 
vertical and horizontal. The specific nature of this relational 
concept of life is that none can be excluded from one’s life and 
concerns. Persons are more important than their background, and 
their social status or religion. Hence the praise given to the 
Roman centurion who went to Jesus with his profound faith and 
humility (Mt 8:10-13). Jesus praised the faith of a Syrophoenician 
woman telling her: “woman, great is your faith!” 


2. For Jesus the Samaritans were better examples of reli- 
gious persons. This is clearly brought out in the parable of the 
Samaritan (Lk 10:30-37) and in the story of the ten lepers (Lk 
17:11-19). As the Jewish theologian was speculating about who 
his neighbour was, Jesus told him how he could become a neighbour 
to others by extending a helping hand to anyone and everyone 
who is in need. Though the Samaritans were bitter enemies of the 
Jews (so much so that no Jew would pass through the region of 
Samaria when he had to go from southern Judea to northern 
Galilee) Jesus went to Galilee from Judea through Samaria, 
stopping there and speaking to a woman, and later staying with 
the Samaritans for two days. 


3. The story of Jesus meeting the Greeks from Galilee who 
went to Jerusalem to take part in the Jewish feast, and welcoming 
this good will of the Greeks, constitutes one of the most challeng- 
ing stories of the New Testament (Jn 12:20-26). Whereas Philip 
and Andrew thought in terms of the difference of religion they 
were practising, Jesus spoke about the need of transcending the 
limitations of religion in order to create an atmosphere in which 
people relate to one another. This is precisely the meaning of the 
example of the grain of wheat falling to the ground and dying in 
order to emerge as a plant bearing hundreds of grain. No one 
should be a prisoner of his or her religious, social or racial 
identity. There must be a dimension in which all transcend their 
identity and belong to one another. 


4. One of the writers of the New Testament, the author of the 
Letter to the Hebrews, wanted to present the person of Jesus 
Christ to his readers as one whom they should follow at all cost, 
snowing them how he is the priestly mediator for them in their 
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struggle of life. The author explains this priesthood of Jesus 
Christ, taking the model from a priest of the Jebusites, known as 
Melchizedek. The author did not have any scruples to take a 
model from another religion, because for him the important thing 
was how best this priest realized in himself the ideals of a good 
mediator between God and human beings. 


_ 5, However, we must bear in mind that there were myopic and 
~ convervative forces in the early Christian community which stood 
for a sectarian and ghetto style of Christianity. Our point is, there 
were also critical leaders who questioned this myopia, such as 
Stephen and Paul. Luke, one of the most tolerant writers in the 
New Testament, presented Christianity as THE WAY, the marga, 
thereby showing that what Jesus founded was not a religion but a 
way Of life. 


6. There is urgent need to develop this noble and elevated 


attitude to inter-religious relationships in theological thinking 
today and in the total life pattern of the Indian society. 
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STEADFAST LOVE AND MILITANCY 


Reflections on the Life and Death of Shankar Guha Nyogi 


Gabriele Dietrich © 


This paper could not have been written without the 
contribution of my colleague David Rajendran who has 
been part of the visits to Dalli Rajhara and Bhilai and 
shared in theological reflection and, more primarily, in 
organisational work with people’s movements in Madurai. 


What have the life and death of Shankar Guha Nyogi meant 
to us in a faith perspective? A question that | feel utterly reluctant 
to raise, as | know that we have no right whatsoever to interpret 
what he stood for in the context of any religious faith. His life and 
his movement have been secular events. Even if his life has 
already become a legend, it is a legend of human solidarity. 
Perhaps it is important to acknowledge that his life puts to shame 
the traditional metaphors of love and sacrifice which varieties of 
religious ethics have proclaimed through the centuries. 


At the same time, it may be of vital importance for people of 
religious faith to relate themselves to such secular movements in 
order to be questioned, and to abandon claims of absoluteness 
and universal validity for any religious faith. 


Dr GABRIELE DIETRICH is on the staff of the Tamil Nadu Theological 
Seminary, Arasaradi, Madurai. Her theological-biblical reflection on the 
death of Nyogi and on his life and witness is important both from the 
perspective of liberation and of dialogue. 
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| am writing this in the wake of the national disaster which 
befell all of us on 6 December 1992 when the Babri Masjid was 
destroyed, and with it the respect for the authority of the Supreme 
Court and the Constitution. The damage to democratic popular 
movements is immeasurable. 


| am also writing between Christmas and the New Year. It is 
the time immediately after Christians have celebrated God's 
incarnation as a poor child and a time when we look forward toa 
New Year which is likely to be crisis-ridden both economically and 
politically. 


Incarnation - death - resurrection 


There is no doubt that Shankar Guha Nyogi’s life and death 
have made him one of the most inspiring figures of this century. 
His simplicity, his kindness, his boundless determination and 
courage and his great organisational talent were qualities that 
impressed everyone who had a chance to meet him and observe 
him at. work. It is not difficult to perceive a witness to God's 
incarnation in the poor in his life. It is also obvious that there is 
a quality of uprising and resurrection in his death and in his 
presence among people beyond his death. “Shankar Guha Nyogi 
amar rahe.” As Thomas Kocherry of the NFF pointed out during 
the public meeting in Bhilai on 14 February 1992, the first birthday 
of Nyogi after his death : “He lives in the children who grow up to 
carry on his struggle, he lives on in the movement he has left 
behind.” 


We do not deify or romanticise him as we say this. On the 
contrary, we discover a secular meaning in some of the central 
metaphors of our faith. Following Christ raises for us the question 
of how to be with people in their struggle. | am not talking of a 
cliche here. “Being with the poor” can be a pious platitude. If we 
want to be serious about this task, we have to address ourselves 
to organisational questions, to alternative concepts of develop- 
ment as well as to the question of culture. While this is a life-long 
task for all of us who’ work with popular movements oF try to 
support them, here | would like to briefly raise a few crucial 
perspectives which | have perceived in the Chattirgarh Mines 
Sangarsh Samiti (CMSS)and in the Chattirgarn Mukti Morcha 
(CMM) and try to reflect on them theologically. 
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The organisational question 


Perhaps the most significant heritage which has come to us 
is the existence of a vibrant and militant movement with a vast 
mass support and well-established second-rank leadership. His- 
torically, it is often in the nature of charismatic leaders to leave 
behind an orphaned flock. In the case of the CMSS and the CMM, 
this is obviously not the case. In all the struggles and activities of 
the movement, the discipline and determination of the people are 
striking. This determination is not weakened in times of hardship 
and persecution; rather it is strengthened. The people's re- 
sponse to the massacre of 1 July 1992 is another example. This 
quality of identification with and participation in the movements 
have to do with its deep involvement in the daily life of people. 
Much beyond being an ordinary union, the CMSS has been a 
social movement union which has addressed all sorts of survival 
problems beyond the immediate work. Health, education, the 
struggle of women against alcoholism - all these were issues 
taken up by the union and the movement at large. Underlying 
them is a different concept of transformation of society. We have 
witnessed one of the most militant class struggles in the country 
led by the CMSS for more than a decade, but the underlying 
concept of revolution was not a mere capturing of power. Trans- 
formation takes place here and now during the struggle. 


Nyogi himself relentlessly raised questions going far beyond 
the day-to-day issues to which the struggles addressed them- 
selves. In a paper presented to the All India Steel Workers 
Convention in October 1982, Nyogi radically criticised the estab- 
lished trade union movement for its compromising economic out- 
look. He related the class struggle to the struggle for alternative 
production, experimentation in science and technology and a 
thorough study of history. Issues of alternative production and 
technology were taken up by the union as well as by the artisan 
producers and peasants in the villages of the Chattisgarh area. 


Reflecting on this theologically, | am reminded of Mark 4: 26- 
29. The reign of God is like a seed. The times of hard agricultural 
labour are followed by times in which the seed simply must be 
allowed to grow. Organisationally speaking, the times of mobilisation 
and militancy are interspersed with attempts of constructive work 
in which alternative structures of human relationships are al- 
lowed to grow - health work, education, ecological reconstruction, 
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alternative employment. Such periods of growth are vitally neces- 
sary. The earth itself produces the blade, the ear, then the grain 
in the full ear. But when the grain is ripe, the sickle has to be put 
to use for the harvest. Time, patience, sleep are required for 
growth. At the same time, initiative, correct assessment and 
decision-making are required to safeguard the harvest. 


The image of the seed, its sprouting and growth and the 
harvest, is a cyclical one. It is not a one-time event like the 
Exodus. At the same time, sowing, growth and harvesting are also 
a linear event in which a certain goal is achieved within a limited 
time. There is also a dimension of death and resurrection to the 
image. It illustrates on the one hand the dialectic of militancy and 
constructive work within an active people's organisation. On the 
other it has also a bearing on an alternative concept of develop- 
ment. , 


Alternative development 


When we visited Dalli Rajhara with a group of students in 
14989, we had achance not only to visit the captive mines of the 
Bhilai steel plant and to see the changes in technology which had 
been made by the workers to alleviate drudgery and at the same 
time to avoid retrenchment and safeguard work places. We also 
visited the surrounding villages, and Janaknal Thakur introduced 
us to alternative dam construction executed by the villagers 
following their own plans but using government funds, released 
only after protracted struggle. Nyogi himself showed us alterna- 
tive production in food processing, leather works and pottery. The 
attempt was to use the traditional knowledge of artisans but also 
to improve it in such a_ way that it can be competitive in the 
market. There was also an attempt to create alternative channels 
of marketing, catering directly to the needs of the local communi- 
ty. When we discussed the future of the steel industry with him, 
he raised the question of people’s control over resources - the 
tension between central government control and the needs of the 
people of the Chattisgarh region, the exploitation of the tribal 
population by outsiders. He went into questions of substituting 
non-renewable mineral resources by renewable bio-mass in var- 
ious spheres of production, even though he pointed out that iron 
ore in the region would last for another fifty years. It struck us at 
that time that the movement was addressing itself in very compre- 
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hensive ways to questions of alternative development which takes 
the well-being of the whole community into account. | 


| was reminded of all this during this Christmas season where 
one of the texts of the lectionary was Psalm 85. While the whole 
psalm is a prayer for peace and forgiveness, the crucial vision is 
communicated in verses 10 - 13: 


10. Steadfast love and faithfulness will meet; righteous- 
ness and peace will kiss each other. 


wt: Faithfulness will spring up from the ground, and righ- 
teousness will look down from the sky. 


12. Yes, the Lord will give what is good, and our land will 
yield its increase. 


i. Righteousness will go before him, and make his foot- 
steps a way. 


The increase of the yield of the land here is linked with 
righteousness. Ecological regeneration is intrinsically linked to 
social justice. Unlimited exploitation leads to the destruction of 
nature as well. Peace, on the contrary, is based on righteous- 
ness. This means that peace among human beings also is based 
on their righteousness in dealing with natural resources. Stead- 
fast love, loyalty, solidarity (Hebrew chesedq) is related to faithful- | 
ness and truthfulness (Hebrew emebt). 


The psalm deals with some of the key concepts of the Old 
Testament. Steadfast love is crucial interpersonal relationship, 
implying mutuality and a social contract based on trust, rooted in 
truthfulness. The connection with righteousness implies the 
dimension of militancy. The outcome of these qualities is coming 
together in peace, shalom, wholeness. As in the image of the 
seed, we encounter a dimension of the growth of relationships of 
mutuality and solidarity which requires its own time. Even more 
so, reconciliation with nature in the spirit of righteousness (heal- 
ing of nature and making resources accessible to all) requires its 
own time. But the realization of justice also requires militant 
intervention when the time is ripe. Alternative development con- 
cepts cannot only be a matter of ecological research and eco- 
nomic debate. They have to grow out of the struggle of people’s 
movements. At the same time we can discover that even in 
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biblical times the debate on the ownership of basic resources 
(land,water) was going on all the time. Righteousness, peace, 
wholeness, are all fundamentally related to the use of resources. 
The perception that the earth is God’s refers to the jubilee year in 
which the land is restored to the community and debts are written 
off. In the sabbath year, the land lies fallow and regenerates. In 
the psalm, faithfulness “springs from the earth”, it is related to 
the image of agricultural growth of seed and harvest. 


Patriotism and alternative culture 


It is implicit in everything said about organisation matters and 
alternative development that the building of an alternative culture 
is crucial for social transformation. It is also obvious, if one 
encounters the people organised by the CMM, that one encoun- 
ters a political culture profoundly different from the culture of 
mainstream political processes prevalent in parties. 


When we discussed the cultural question with Nyogi in 1988, 
he came up, strangely as it seemed to us then, with the concept 
of patriotism. When we asked him what he meant by this, he 
explained that it implied the love for the Chattisgarh region as 
well as the love for the nation as a whole. He exemplified this with 
the struggle of Vir Narayan Singh against the Britishers, which 
was a contribution of a popular hero of the region to the freedom 
struggle of the nation as a whole. As Vir Narayan Singh’s death is 
commemorated on Martyr’s Day every year, together with the 
death of the martyrs of the movement, we again encounter the 
profound significance of the militant struggles of the Chattisgarh 
region to the rebirth of the working class movement and of the 
nation as a whole. By giving inspiration to other movements, the 
sufferings, deaths and uprisings of the CMM are crucial for 
national reconstruction today, especially against what happened 
on 6 December 1992. 


When we asked Nyogi whether the Adivasi ethos which 
characterises the CMM would be exclusive of other communities, 
he.vehemently denied this and told us of the situation after the 
assassination of Indira Gandhi in 1984. He pointed out how it was 
the Adivasi ethos of the CMM and the working class ethos of the 
CMSS which had afforded protection and solidarity to the Sikh 
community at that time, even though many Sikhs belonged to the 
business community and could at times be seen as exploiters. It 
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was Niyogi’s firm conviction that only a pluralistic, regionally and 
ethnically rooted working-class culture could protect the secular 
fabric of our nation and provide the martrix for thorough social 


transformation. 


| felt that this was something that put to shame religious 
exclusivism and hegemonism. It is a sad fact that the cultural zeal 
of organisations like RSS, BJP, VHP and others has followed the 
crusading spirit of Christianity and the colonising approach of 
missionary movements. At the same time | feel reminded of the 
vision of the prophet Micah (4:1-5) who sees the nations coming 
to the holy mountain in the last days “each one in the name of 
their God.” This is part of the vision where swords are beaten into 
plough-shares and spears into pruning hooks and no nation re- 
sorting to war any more. All people will sit under their vine and 
their fig tree and none shall make them afraid. To come each with 
their own God is aconstitutive element of this peace and fearless- 
ness. The image has gained new meaning after 6 December 1992. 
Today it is the solidarity arising out of cultural pluralism and 
specificity that can keep the nation together while cultural chauvanism 
in the name of Ram or any other religious symbol will only break 
it to pieces. 


| would like to close these reflections with a Christmas Carol 
| wrote last year when the murder of Shankar Guha Nyogi was 
fresh in our minds. When we sung it this year, it struck us that it 
sounded even more to the point than a year ago. 


Chorus: A child was born in Bethlehem, 
A prince of peace they said. 
From flight into Egypt till death on the cross 
Had nowhere to lay his head. 


1. And today they tell us that the children are too many 

We have nothing to feed, should be stopping to breed 

And we have to buy more weapons just as if we hadn’t any. 
And the TV tries to tell us what we need - today 

A child was born in Bethlehem... 


2. They shot Shankar Guha nthe middle of the night, 
Tried to kill our hopes with a silencer on 
But together we are many, we are walking towards the light. 
Our struggle has just started, it goes on - today. 
A child was born in Bethlehem.... 
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3. Weill live our vision that the trees will grow 
And the people will rest from their work in the shade. 
We will stop the big dams, let the Narmada flow 
Let the IMF now choke from all its greed - today. 
A child was born in Bethlehem.... 


4. And we can’t be bothered where those children were born, 
On the Ram Janma Bhumi or in Bethlehem, 
We believe in God’s presence in the poor and forlorn 
Let his Spirit blow in freedom once again - today. 


Chorus: Acchild was born in the dark of the night 
Remember to follow the star. 
Transforms our sorrows into daily light 
And comforts us from afar. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


James Massey (ed), Contextual Theological Education, |ISPCK, 
Delhi, 1993, pages viii + 99, price 30 rupees. 


It is appropriate that this first issue of Theology for Our Times 
should carry a review of a recent book on contextual education in 
theology, a collection of the papers presented at a consultation 
held under the auspices of the ISPCK at Pune from 10 to 13 June 
1992. 


The stated objective of the consultation was to arrive at 
“some kind of a consensus regarding the concept of ‘context’ and 
how it is related to our ‘theological education’ in India”, with a 
view to formulating “general policies and guidelines for the pro- 
posed Contextual Theological Education Series” (p.viii). To a 
large extent the objective receives clear and practicable expres- 
sion in the main sections of the book and in the “Memorandum 
and Recommendations” at the end. 


Judo Poerwowidagdo’s Keynote address on “Theological Ed- 
ucation in ‘Glocal’ Context" is an exercise in theological lucidity, 
highlighting the need for the “critical involvement” of theology at 
the global and local (hence ‘glocal’!) levels lest it becomes 
“evangelically irrelevant”, and concluding with the radical recom- 
mendation that “in our theological seminaries and colleges we 
should take more seriously and give more emphasis to the theo- 
logical study of reality, of God’s people and God's whole création, 
than the study of theological doctrines” (p.12). The approach is 
carried forward in K.C.Abraham’s paper with the opening ques- 
tion : “ Whose context are we talking about in theology? “ The 
respondent to his paper, C.V. Mathew, repeats the old question : 
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Which is more important - text or context? S.Arokiasamy makes 
pointed reference to the way his own (Jesuit) theological students 
at Arul Gram near Madras are not merely learning but doing 
theology (as | recently experienced and endured for five days) by 
living and working in a cluster of (Hindu) dalit villages, with 
bicycle as the sole mode of transportation, with non-drinkable 
water, unreliable electricity, and sleeping at night in village huts 
after eating whatever food is provided by the villagers themselves 
(the one-time untouchables). M.E.Prabhakar's presentation on 
dalit theology calls for a new dimension to traditional theology, 
while the pull of “evangelical” traditionality is reflected in the fact 
that R.Keitzer devotes four out of a total of the nine pages of his 
paper on Northeast India to a defence of contextualization with 
arguments from the Old and New Testaments. 


All in all, the book under review is a welcome addition to 
Indian theological library. We wish the editor, Dr Massey, all 
success in his project for contextual theological education (text- 
book?) series. In the event of a reprint, certain matters may be 
kept in mind such as uniformity in footnoting and correct intro- 
duction of the paper-presenters. 


J. Rosario Narchison 


‘Russell Chandran, “/ Believe...” - Christian Faith Re-articu- | 
lated. Student Christian Movement of India, Bangalore, 1993. 
Rs.20.00 | 


Presented here in ten brief chapters is a succinct restate- 
ment of the Christian faith. All the chapters except the one on 
“Christian Ministry” had originally appeared in Aikyath, in aseries 
entitled “Reflections on Faith.” In general they follow the order of 
the affirmation of faith in the Nicene and the Apostle’s Creeds. 


The first chapter examines the meaning of faith, distinguish- 
ing between faith as total commitment to God and faith as a body 
of beliefs. It underlines the close relation between what we 
believe and how we live. In the concluding paragraph of the 
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chapter we have these sentences on “the true meaning of salva- 
tion accomplished by God in Jesus Christ” : 


The faith we confess is that Jesus Christ is (the) one 
through whom we know God and his mission. We 
demonstrate this faith through participation in Christ’s 
mission of removing all forms of brokenness and bar- 
riers of separation and hostility and bringing about 
healing, reconciliation, peace and wholeness, not only 
of Christians but of the whole human community, not 
only of the human community but of the whole creation. 


That, in brief, is the thesis of the book. 


The introductory chapter on “Faith” is followed by chapters on 
“| Believe in God”, “I Believe in Jesus Christ’, “Salvation” and 
“The Holy Spirit”. 


God is Creator, and creation is a continuing process. God is 
one, and to confess God’s oneness is also to affirm the unity of 
humankind. The emphasis in the Bible is much more on the moral 
attributes of God than on the majesty and the otherness of God. 
The biblical teaching is that God is love, and we must reflect that 
love through our practice of righteousness. 


Christians believe that this love of God is supremely mani- 
fested in Jesus Christ. In him we have also the revelation of what 
it means to be authentically human. That is to say, revealed in 
Jesus is the true nature of God and the full potential of our 
humanity. 


“Salvation is being reconciled to God and to one another.” It 
is the overcoming of alienation, our estrangement from God and 
from people - and from nature - through participation in the love 
and forgiveness of God. Such salvation experience is both per- 
sonal and corporate, and “no one can be saved in isolation from | 
others.” All this is a much-needed corrective to the growing 
tendency among a number of Christians. to privatise salvation and 
get to heaven on their own. 


That is also true of the chapter on the Holy Spirit. The Spirit 


is frequently hijacked by Christian groups, and often understood 
solely as a purveyor of esoteric gifts to selected people. In 
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striking contrast, the chapter explicates the biblical understand- 
ing of the Spirit as the one who makes real to us the presence of 
Jesus Christ in contemporary situations, the one who makes 
communication possible and brings about reconciliation, and the 
one who empowers us to work for the radical transformation of 
systems and structures. 


The chapters onthe Church, Ministry, the universally accept- 
ed sacraments of Baptism and the Eucharist, and the Christian 
Hope also serve much the same corrective function - by re- 
articulating Tradition in its inclusive sense, meaning the whole of 
Christian faith and practice, and relating it to the life-situations of 
our day. 


They explain what we mean by describing the church as a 
people's movement or an eschatological community; in what 
sense ministry is a continuation of the work of Christ; baptism “a 
liberation into a new humanity” in which barriers of division are 
transcended; the Eucharist “a call to re-order our lives to a new 
pattern of relationships shaped by love”; and how Christian hope 
becomes meaningful only when it is a source of power for change 
here and now, in our corporate existence as much as in our 
personal lives. 


| wish Dr Chandran had also given us a chapter on the Bible. 
For many of us what determines our faith perspectives and 
theological stances is our approach to the Bible. “According to the 
Scriptures” is a much-misunderstood expression. 


That is not to deny the importance of what we have here, 
which is an excellent overview of what we believe - or are 
supposed to believe - and a refreshing attempt to draw out its 
implications for our life as individuals and our life together as 
communities. The book can be of immense help if we take time to 
read and reflect on it, and to use it as a resource for group study. 


“The faith once and for all delivered to the saints” is not 
meant to be pickled and preserved, as is often done in theological 
schools and ecclesial statements. It is to be appropriated in our 
concrete contexts and, in that process, shared and celebrated. In 
such living and sharing of the faith it will pose new challenges. 
Only by responding to them can we become “faithful”. 


T.K. Thomas 
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SEMINAR STATEMENTS 


National Seminar on Hindutva | 


A National Seminar on Hindutva, held under the auspices of 
the Indian School of Ecumenical Theology at the Ecumenical 
Christian Centre, Whitefield, Bangalore, from 4 to 10 October 
1993, was attended by 39 persons (including 7 women) from 
different parts of India. Though the aim of the organisers was to 
_include people of all faiths, the participants were only from the 


Hindu and Christian faiths. The Seminar had the benefit of sever- ___ 


al resource persons, highly qualified in the fields of sociology, 
political science, constitutional -law, Gandhian studies, Indian 
philosophy and Christian theology. 


. The ne statement evolved in the course of the deunen 
ations: 


1..The high ideals and values of the Hindu faith, the group 
felt, are being hijacked by the current advocates of Hindutva. 
Though Hindutva as an ideology had been in existence for a long 
time, it was V.D.Savarkar who, in 1923, attempted a definition of 
it in his book Hindutva. According to him Hindutva means the 
racial, geopolitical and cultural unity : (Pithrubhumi - fatherland, 
Punyabhumi - holy land, Eka Rashtra - one nation, Eka jathi - one 
_ race, Eka Samskriti - one culture) without reference to religions 

as such, though in his opinion, in the case of certain minorities, 

the fact of the Punyabhumi lying outside the land demands spe- 
cial efforts on their part to overcome narrow identities and be fully 
and truly Indian or ‘Hindu’. In contrast, nationalist religious lead- 
ers like Swami Vivekananda and Aurobindo Ghosh have highlight- 
ed for us and the world at large the genuine religious values of the 
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Hindu faith while respecting the composite culture of our country 
arising out of the plurality of the faith of the Indian people. 
Gandhiji, the Father of modern India, based his political programme 
on “sarva dharma samabhava’", equal respect forall religions. The 
present-day advocates of Hindutva, the Sangh Parivar, however, 
are unfortunately claiming the support of all these national lead- 
ers and invoking their vision for their own interpretations, to serve 
their political interests. 


2. The misappropriation of the high Hindu ideals is reinforc- 
ing the fundamentalist trend in all religions and among all commu- 
nal groups in India, abetted to a large extent by the socio- 
economic policies of the government and the over-centralization 
of power by the ruling party ever since the attainment of political 
independence. In the process Hindutva has become today a 
threat to national integrity and impedes radical social transforma- 
tion. Contrary to the expectations of the Founding Fathers, the 
exercise of political freedom and the execution of several eco- 
nomic plans have failed to bring about equality and self-respect 
among vast segments of Indian citizens. 


3. We believe that Hindutva as an ideology would be an asset 
to our nation as long as it (Hindutva) is defined in terms of the 
goals and the Directive Principles laid down in parts III and IV of 
the Indian Constitution. In other words, Hindutva or Indianness 
should be defined in terms of the future of India and not merely in 
static terms of a supposedly glorious past of our civilization. By 
the “mainstream” of the Indian or Hindu nation we understand not 
a slow-flowing stream of rarefied Hindu culture of the past but the 
dynamic process of the onward march of the Indian people into 
the future with which all Indian communities, the so-called major 
and minor, are called upon to identify. We affirm that the creden-. 
tials of Hindutva should be tested against the provisions and 
guarantees ensured in the Constitution of India. 


Without such constitutional safeguards a narrow definition of 
Hindutva will become a travesty; it will imply that a Hindu, by 
simply being so listed in the census returns, is more Indian than 
the other citizens. But we know that members of “minority” com- 
munities have, with the same sense of loyalty as the Hindus, 
sacrificied their lives for the attainment and preservation of na- 
tional freedom in our struggle against the British colonial power 
and in the subsequent wars with China and Pakistan. 
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At the same time minority communities have the obligation to 
be patriotic in their aspirations and activities.and thus integrate 
themselves fully with the national “mainstream”. People of all 
religions, encouraged by resources available in their respective 
sacred scriptures to live in harmony with communities of other 
faiths, have the duty to engage ina radical theological critique of 
their exclusive attitudes towards one another. Here we recall the 
closing words of Savarkar’s Hindutva: “A Hindu is most intensely 
so when he ceases to be a Hindu and with a Tukaram affirms : "My 
country? Oh brothers, the limits of the Universe, there the fron- 
tiers of my country lie!" In this context, we urge that immediate 
steps be taken towards the formulation and implementation of a 
Uniform Civil Code in consonance with article 44 and 51A of the 
Indian Constitution. | 


4. The ideal of “Ram Rajya” as expounded by Mahatma Gandhi, 
providing a radical alternative to stem the tides of fundamental- 
ism, is being unfortunately hijacked by the present political vota- 
ries of Hindutva to suit their vested interests. By Ram Rajya the 
Father of the Nation meant a social order in which manava 
dharma (human values) will prevail over the religious identities of 
the Indian citizens and where religion will not be used as means 
to power. 


We are confident that despite the contradictions and discontinuities 
in the evolving culture and political practices in India today a 
counter-culture in support of the Indian nation and ethos will 
develop from within the Hindu faith itself. The 5000-year-old 
history of the country shows the endurance and Stability of the 
Indian tradition based on genuine manava dharma. We trust and 
hope that the vitality of our culture will be able to withstand the 
current challenges and threats posed by Hindutva. 


National Seminar on Secularism in India 


A five-day national seminar on SECULARISM IN INDIA, held 
under the auspices of the Indian School of Ecumenical Theology 
at the Ecumenical Centre, Whitefield, Bangalore, from 8 to 14 
November 1993, attended by 23 activists and educators from 
several parts of India, has issued the following statement: 
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14. Secularism in the Indian context is to be understood in 
terms of sincere respect and equal opportunity for people of all 
faiths, and compassionate concern for the marginalised seg- 
ments of Indian society. Secularism in India stands for the ideal 
of open humanism which by definition implies the acceptance of 
pluralism. India is indeed pluriform - in faith, traditions, philoso- 
phy, ethnicity and language. 


2. The survival of secularism in India may be jeopardised by 
the New Economic Policy of the present government which, in its 
ambitious outreach towards globalisation and “liberalisation”, seems 
to ignore the immediate secular interests of the poor and the 
weak, the unemployed and the under-employed, the landless and 
the millions who live in the slums of our cities. 


We are saddened that both the blatantly communal and the 
traditionally secular political parties, in their brute pursuit of 
power, are creating a national situation in which the politicisation 
of religion is fast becoming a standard strategy of the leaders. In 
the process, the Indian tradition of religious tolerance is being 
undermined by some within the dominant majority. They confuse 
the Indian masses by condemning the constitutionally guaranteed 
compassionate concern for the weaker minorities as “pseudo- 
secularism’. 


3. In support of the denial of constitutional secularism, which 
urgently calls for economic justice and social liberation of the 
submerged millions, myths are being created and history is being 
manipulated and rewritten so as to set in motion once again the 
old process of assimilating and finally enslaving the smaller 
groups and little traditions of the indian people. The provisions 
and the Directive Principles of the Constitution of India remain 
our strong safeguard against this process, and the dalit and 
similar movements from the underside and grassroots of the 
nation provide a major hope for overcoming fundamentalism and 
fostering a humane secularism. These movements deserve our 
encouragement and active support. | 


4. People of all faiths ‘in India need to bring out of their own 
religious scriptures and traditions relevant resources for social 
advance and interfaith amity. Christianity in particular, to which 
most of the participants of the seminar adhere, need to rediscover 
the secular content of God’s mission in the Bible, witnessing to 
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God’s continuing concern for the struggles of human beings 
against oppressive structures and their right to a just society and 
fullness of life. Salvation involves humanization; the kingdom of 
God means the rule of divine values over human affairs, and the 
Lord Jesus is primarily “a man for others”. The Christian Sacra- 
ments of Baptism and Eucharist in particular should be viewed, as 
originally intended, as signs of the Christian commitment to break 
barriers and not to separate Christians from people of other 
faiths. | 


5. The secular vision embodied in the Indian Constitution, 
reinforced by the human values found in all religions, is the only 
hope for the future of India. Any political party which, ignoring the 
enormous task of uplifting our ancient nation socio-economically 
and politico-culturally, pursues single-point programmes such as 
the construction or destruction of places of worship is wilfully 
misleading the innately religious people of India. 


We are convinced that India, with its very long tradition of 
practical and active secularism, has enough spiritual resources to 
withstand the insidious onslaught of fundamentalist power-seek- 
ers, and to safeguard the compassionate secularism envisaged in 
the country's Constitution. 


National Seminar on Inter-faith Dialogue 


India, whose history is marked by the origin and confluence 
of several religious traditions, is at present a land of violence and. 
political confrontation in the name of religions. Communalism is 
eating into the secular vitals of the Indian nation. It is against this 
background that a one-week study programme on Interfaith Dia- 
logue, under the auspices of the Indian School of Ecumenical 
Theology (ISET), was held at the Ecumenical Christian Centre, 
Whitefield, Bangalore, 6 - 12 December 1993. 


Forty-five delegates belonging to the Christian, Hindu and 
Islamic faiths from different parts of India participated in this 
programme. As resource persons, the programme had the benefit | 
of specialists in Christian, Hindu and Muslim religious traditions. 
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The goals of Interfaith Dialogue were identified as follows: 


Its ultimate goal is the building up of a community based on 
love, justice and peace at local and global levels. This will entail 
critical appreciation, absorption and assimilation of values and 
creative challenges in all religious traditions and the removal of 
misconceptions about one another's faith. 


Interfaith dialogue must eventually lead to active involve- 
ment in social concerns, guarding against vested interests that 
foment communalism, and collaborating with all peoples of good 
will in the defence and promotion of human dignity, thereby 
improving the quality of human life. 


Resources from Hinduism, Islam and Christianity which will 
help towards the realization of the above goals of Interfaith 
Dialogue were identified as : 


A) Hinduism 


1. The broad theological framework of Hinduism and the tradi- 
tional ethos of tolerance among the people of Hindu faith 
enable one to accommodate all religions and show respect to 
their adherents. , 


2. The holistic approach of Hinduism, integrating God, man and 
nature, seems to have particular relevance in today’s con- 
' text. 


3 The unstructured nature of the Hindu way of life may help us 
in meeting the structural compulsions, if any, of other reli- 
gions. 


4. Therich philosophical and spiritual heritage of Hinduism can 
serve as a source of inspiration and positive force for social 


transformation. 


5. The spirit of renunciation and the simplicity of life-style 
commonly associated with Hindu religious leaders should act 
as a deterrent to the rising wave of consumerism and the 
recourse to highly sophisticated technology for the solution 
of all problems in a developing country like India. 
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B) Islam 


1. 


The very word ‘Islam’, which means submission to the will of 
God, is a basic attitude of interfaith dialogue. 


The Qur'anic dictum that “there shall be no compulsion in 
religion” (2:256) is a very valuable guideline for interfaith 
dialogue. | 


The principle and ideal of universal brotherhood, complete 
equality and the absence of a mediating priesthood can lead 
to human solidarity at all levels. 


‘Jihad’ understood in its original meaning as fight against all 
types of social evils can provide a platform for joint action. 


C) Christianity 


i. 


Jesus, by his life of service and death on the cross, emphasises 
the horizontal dimension of religion, and shows how one’s 
love for neighbour is the primary expression of one’s love of 
God and this calls for solidarity with people of all faiths. 


The insistence on human dignity and the inalienable value of 
every human person gives a secular and liberative thrust to 
interfaith dialogue. 


The recognition among large sections of Christians today of 
the fact and principle of re-interpretation underlying the very 
formation of the books of the Bible under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit makes possible further contextualisation 
and “development” of the Christian faith itself. 


The number of institutions and trained personnel available in 
Christianity. could be fruitfully pressed into the service of 
interfaith dialogue. 


In conclusion, more than a mere ‘dialogue’, interfaith rela- 


tionship should become a nationwide movement leading to a 
radical transformation among people of all religions towards the 
improvement of the quality of human existence in India. 
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FROM THE DEAN'S DESK 


The publication of a journal in the name of the Indian School 
of Ecumenical Theology (ISET) provides a welcome opportunity 
to the Dean of the School to present a survey of its activities since 
its inauguration in November 1988. | 


Over the decades the ecumenical vision has acquired newer 
and wider dimensions. When Dr M.A. Thomas started the ISET in 
14988 he was clearly thinking of such wider dimensions of the 
ecumenical vision. The course outlines from the very beginning 
bear ample witness to it. 


Our understanding of ecumenism in terms of four concentric 
circles (the unity of churches, the fellowship of faiths, the commu- 
nity of humankind, and the unity/integrity of creation), though 
initially rather disconcerting to the target groups, gradually wins 
them over and keeps participation at the courses growing, as can 
be seen from the survey presented here below: 


ISET November 1988 to March 1994 


I Total number of courses offered a4 
Total number of participants 722 (M 606 W 116) 
1. One-month course for pastors 6 


{opar ge (M15... 1) 
4989- 25 (M 24 =W 1) 
1990- 33 (M 27 4W _. 6) 
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21 
25 
20 


1991- 
1992- 
1993- 


140 


(M 
(M 
(M 


21 
23 
18 


2. One-month course for youth leaders 


24 
20 
43 


1989- 
1990- 
1991- 
1992- 
1993- 
1994 


(M 
(M 
(M 
(M 
(M 


24 
16 
37 
21 
25 
18 
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4) 
6) 
9) 
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3. One-month course for college teachers 


1989- 22 
1990- 23 
1991- 19 
1992-443 
1993 21 

98 


(M 
(M 
(M 
(M 
(M 


1 
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4. Three-month & one-month courses for 
teachers of theology 


1989 - 6 
1990- 8 
(one-month)1992-15 
1993 12 


41 


(M 
(M 
(M 
(M 


6 


o 
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0) 
2) 
0) 
0) 


5. One-week courses in October/November/December 9 


1991 (Oct.) 22 (M 18 W 4) 
(Nov.) 23 (M 19 W 4) 
(Dec.) 23 meee. | UW C3) 

1992 (Oct.) 33 (M 30 W-.3) 
(Nov.) 28 (= i a 
(Dec.) 25 i ee WW. 3) 

1993 (Oct.) 34 (M31 W.. 3) 
(Nov.) 23 (M 19 W 4) 
(Dec.) 37 (M 32 Ww 5) 

248 
6. ISET courses in regional languages 1 


1992 (Telugu) 31 (M 29 W_ 2) 


Il! Total number of resource persons 268 
(Some assisting at more than one course) 


lil Participants : 
From outside India 


1. Costa Rica 1 2. Germany 

3. Haiti 1 4. Myanmar 

5. Thailand 1 6. Bangladesh 1 
7. Sri Lanka 1 


te. EEE ne 
From India 


1. Andhra Pradesh 101 12. Maharashtra 56 
2. Assam 10 13. Manipur 9 
3. Bihar 9 14. Meghalaya 8 
4. Delhi 4 15: Mizoram 4 
5. Gujarat 1 16. Nagaland 7 
6. Haryana 4 17. Orissa 24 
7. Himachal Pradesh 6 18. Punjab 11 
8. Jammu & Kashmir 1 19. Tamil Nadu 126 
9. Karnataka. 48 20. Tripura 1 
10.Kerala 219 21. Uttar Pradesh 24 
11.Madhya Pradesh 10 22. West Bengal 19 

Total 7ae 


ae TTT 
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IV Churches 


1. Roman Catholic 213 
ow .S.l. 145 
ae G.N.I. 54 
4. Mar Thoma 48 
5. Orthodox 34 
6. Methodist 20 
7. Baptist 19 
oe 4.6.L.C. 21 
A E.L.C, 29 
70.JELC 19 
11.ALC patie 
te. 1ELC 18 


13.Assembly of God 2 
14.'Lutheran Church' 12 


a 
ee ee 2 eee 
It is these 700 and odd participants of the ISET courses who, 


we hope, will form the primary readership of Theology For Our 
Times. This, we believe, is one way of contributing to their 


ECI| 

K.C.C. (Kuki) 
Presbyterian 
Bretheren 

Pentecostal 

Salvation Army 
Seventh Day Adventist 
Malabar Inde. Syrian 


OW WADND W 


Church 6 
Other Protes. 

denominations 27 
Other faiths 26 


(Hindu, Muslim & Sikh) 


Total 722 


ongoing theological and ecumenical. formation. 


Whitefield 
Bangalore - 560 066 
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J. Rosario Narchison 


Dean/ISET 


ISET National Advisory Board 


Rt Rev. Dr Zacharias Mar Theophilus (Chairman, ECC) 
Bishop Dr Poulose Mar Paulose, Trichur 

Rev. Dr Joseph Pathrapankal, CMI, Bangalore 
Rt Rev. Frederick D'Souza, Jhansi 

Rev. Dr Somen Das, Calcutta 

Rev. Dr Godwin R. Singh, Jabalpur 

Rev. Dr J.W. Gladstone, Trivandrum 

Mrs Navamani Peter, Bangalore 

Rev. P. Kambar Manickam, Madurai 

Rev. Dr M.J. Joseph, Madras 

Dr Mithra G. Augustine (Director, ECC) 


International Panel of Consultants 


Rev. Dr Alexanderos Papaderos, Greece 
Rev. Dr H.S. Wilson, India 

Rev. Dr Hans Kung, Germany 

Rev. Tissa Balasuriya, OMI, Sri Lanka 
Rev. Dr Arnulf Camps, Holland 

Dr M.M. Thomas, India 

Rev. Dr Lukas Vischer, Switzerland 
Rev. Dr K.M. George, India 

Rev. Dr Konrad Raiser, Germany 

Mr Martin Conway, England 

Bishop K.H. Ting, China 

Rev. Dr C.S. Song, Taiwan 

Rev. Paul A. Crow Jdr., U.S.A. 

Dr Mercy Amba Oduyoye, Nigeria 
Rev. Dr Park Sang Jung, South Korea 
Rev. Dr J. M_R. Tillard OP, Canada 
Rev. Dr J.B. Jongeneel, Holland 

Rev. Dr C.F. Hallen Creutz, Sweden 


LIST OF ECC PUBLICATIONS ~— 
Nationalism in Crisis 4. 

The State against People 

Break Every Yoke | 

Cosmic Vision | 

Rebels at Prayer 

Broken Existence in Exh 

Tides 

Conciliar Unity 

Airlines Advertising | 


Rural Credit and Nationalization of Commercial Banks 
in India 


Christian Participation in Journalism 
Ripples 
Education For Liberation 
About You and Me (Book of Meditations) 
SAP 
Ecumenism in India 
The Christian Response to Alcohol and Drug Problem } 
Emerging Trends in International Relations | 
A Leap into the Unknown 
Traffic Lights: 

_ Musings in the Secret Place 

~ Towards Wider Ecumenism 


* Not in Stock 


